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“ THE OCCULT OBSESSIONS OF SCIENCE.” * 
By James H. Hyslop. 


I have always maintained that the proper place to begin 
the study of metaphysics was in physical science. This was 
a view which most physicists would resent. But now this 
view of the matter has been delightfully defended by Pro- 
fessor More in three numbers of the “ Hibbert Journal”. To 
me the atomic doctrine was one of the best illustrations I 
knew of pure metaphysics and readers can imagine how de- 
lighted I was to notice in an earlier number of this Journal 
the statement by Professor More that “ atoms, ions, elec- 
trons, protions, corpuscles were pure metaphysics and im- 
agination.” This is to me a view which I think every scien- 
tist should know enough to recognize. But usually this 
class knows so little about metaphysics that it does not know 
how metaphysical it is. It may listen to the statements of one 
of its own class. How far Professor More has been in- 
fluenced by a gradual reaction against metaphysics I do not 
know, but I do know that my own early initiation into 
metaphysics by the effort to defend theological conceptions 
was gradually supplanted by the feeling of Mill and Comte 
and the Positivists generally that science represented the 
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surest basis of knowledge and that metaphysics, whatever its 
function and whether legitimate or not, was the field of per- 
petual dispute. The certitude which my own studies sought, 
seemed never to be attained in metaphysical speculations, 
perhaps because I expected them to represent fact instead of 
fiction. But I was pushed more and more into respect for 
scientific method and its pursuit of facts until I should be 
quite content with that limitation of human knowledge, 
were it not that I still feel the force, whether it have any 
value or not, of the metaphysical effort at knowledge. One 
thing became certain, and that was that sane metaphysics 
was not possible without facts and that all systems of it 
were destined to disappear unless they appealed to facts. 
Science was always claiming that its function was to ob- 
serve, classify and explain facts and its habits of thought left 
the impression wherever it was successful that metaphysics 
was employed with the products of the imagination. The 
scientific man as a consequence became permeated with the 
conviction that he alone was free from the trammels of 
fancy and metaphysics. But the slightest knowledge of his 
navigations in the realm of atoms and other speculative reali- 
ties revealed the illusion in this conviction, and it was with 
unconcealed delight that I hailed this confession from one of 
the men who would not be accused by his colleagues of preju- 
dice in that matter. 

Especially apt and descriptive is the writer’s choice of the 
terms “ occult obsessions ” in characterizing the speculations 
of physical science. ‘There is scarcely any conception which 
would excite the resentment of physicists more than the 
claims of the “ occult’. That term has long stood for spirits 
and all sorts of invisible and intangible agents and especially 
used by scientists to express contempt for the things ex- 
pressed by it. It is certainly a keen revenge to have a 
physicist tell his brethren that their atomic, ionic and other 
doctrines are affiliated with the despised theories of spirit- 
ualists. On that Professor More is entirely right. We have 
so long thought and acted under the spell of Cartesian dual- 
ism that we have supposed the “ occult ” could not exist any- 
where but in problems of mind. Physical science always 
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appealed to facts of the sensible world and even when it 
talked of the non-sensible or of atoms and the like it thought 
it was still dealing with the sensible, and certainly was able 
to rely upon the antithesis between mind and matter to limit 
the “occult” to the sphere of psychology and mind. Pro- 
fessor More, however, has called attention to an illusion in 
this regard. He detects in physics just as much occultism 
as ever haunted the speculations about mind and in this he 
is indisputably correct. It would be better if physicists could 
recognize this fact once for all and reserve confidence and 
dogmatism about physical metaphysics as they ask mental 
philosophers to do in their field. The supersensible is not 
confined to the phenomena of mind. Physics and chemistry 
are as much pervaded by it as ever psychology was, and the 
metaphysical instinct has obsessed the mind of physical 
science quite as much as it did medieval theologians. No 
adequate humility will be found in the scientific mind until it 
admits this fact and acts upon it. The monistic tendency 
of philosophy makes this imperative, and even where monism 
does not prevail, the dualism of Descartes has given the idea 
such fixity in human thought that it is hard to discover that 
physics is as much under the domination of metaphysics as is 
psychology. But the scientific man must learn that he has 
the same metaphysical instincts as produced medizval phi- 
losophy and theology and he might have the insight and 
sense of humor to see that the modern speculations about 
ether reproduce all the characteristics of God without using 
that term! In it history has repeated itself without being 
conscious of the fact. 

The best illustration of this last claim is that of those 
physicists who tell us that the ether is omnipresent. It 
seems, according to accounts of it, to be penetrable and to 
pervade all space and matter. It is thus infinite and omni- 
present. It is indestructible and therefore eternal. It is the 
reservoir of forces that make it omnipotent, forces far greater 
in amount and power than those of matter. We have only 
to make it the basis of intelligence to make it omniscient, and 
many thinkers find in ether the ground of the intelligence we 
find in mind, and making this mind an offshoot of the abso- 
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lute, there is only a step to the omniscience of the latter, when 
we should realize the ideals of medizeval theologians right in 
the field of physical science! <A physicist with a sense of 
humor might feel embarrassed or abashed at such an out- 
come. 

Professor More’s desire is to exorcise science of its 
“occult obsessions’. He thinks metaphysics has no place 
in science, which he would limit to the observation and classi- 
fication of phenomena, and especially when they can be ex- 
pressed in mathematical formule. All this depends on your 
definition of science. Every man has the right to define his 
terms, and if “science” be defined as an observational and 
classificatory process, no doubt all else may be considered 
metaphysics relegated to the limbo of imagination. But I 
am not going to take up the cudgels for metaphysics in any 
unqualified manner. There has been too much bad meta- 
physics to discuss or defend that field indiscriminatingly. In 
our “ scientific’ age we have gotten too generally into con- 
tempt for metaphysics, such as we have had, to venture into 
its defense without some good reason. Besides, I have so 
much sympathy with the position of Professor More that I 
would not desire to handicap this paper with ev®n an apparent 
defense of what is wholly unnecessary in examining what the 
human mind aims at, even in metaphysics. I think that, in 
philosophy, the human mind commits as many follies as it 
does in every thing else and in its “ science” it has the same 
liabilities to follow illusion, unless we strictly confine it 
to ascertaining facts alone. What Professor More seems 
not to have observed is that the “occult obsessions’, of 
which he complains, are not the distinctive characteristics of 
either metaphysics or “science”, but an inherent instinct of 
the human mind in whatever field of intellectual interest it 
works. Of course, he means to indicate that, of all places in 
which it should divest itself of these tendencies, it is in 
“science”. But again, as remarked, that depends on defini- 
tion. Science obtained the limitation of its functions from 
the situation in which it was placed by the dogmatic systems 
of the middle ages. At that time it was important not to get 
into controversy with philosophy and theology and hence it 
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required that it should neither defend nor oppose philosophic 
systems. It left the construction and destruction of these to 
those who were interested in them and confined itself to the 
alleged task of collecting facts. But in fact it was as much 
addicted to constructive views of the universe as was phi- 
losophy and only concealed its tendencies and instincts by 
emphasizing its facts. Had it insisted that, whatever phil- 
osophical views it held, they should be based upon observed 
facts, it might have saved itself from the very obsessions 
which have come to torment its progress: for the human 
mind, however you try to confine its activities, will break its 
boundaries and follow its instincts whithersoever they will. 
These certainly take it into the wide field of the imagination, 
and the imagination is not prohibited the territory of meta- 
physics any more than it is that of science. Its wings should 
be clipped, but not refused their natural use. Its employment 
is absolutely essential to any of the constructions of science 
which can never see whole the facts which it correlates. 

Our author's paper has two distinct aspects to it. The 
first is the general one regarding metaphysical constructions 
of nature, and the second one regards the particular concep- 
tions of Deseartes. The criticism of Descartes is certainly 
justifiable, regardless of the question of the general limita- 
tions of science stated and implied. But Professor More 
would have been less vulnerable in his animadversions had 
he not attacked metaphysics or “ occult obsessions ” in gen- 
eral. | think I can make this clear and then try to show 
just wherein his intentions have their justification. I quote 
the first paragraph of his article as illustrative of what I 
mean. 

“In a series of essays, I have attempted to show that the 
permanent gains made in science have been the result of ob- 
serving and recording phenomena, and of classifying them 
under laws which find their best expression in mathematical 
formule, and that besides this proper scientific procedure, 
which I may designate the realistic method, we have persisted 
in the effort to explain the causes of these phenomena. This 
endeavor has led us to construct fantastic and imaginary 
worlds which have not, and never can have, any resemblance 
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to the actual universe. This hypothetical method, far from 
aiding us to gain real and clear ideas, has burdened science 
with useless and complicated metaphysical systems. Instead 
of being a sympton of power, the reluctance to recognise the 
limits of science comes rather from a certain intellectual 
cowardice which refuses to acknowledge the truth, that we 
can attain knowledge not of things themselves but only of 
their attributes as they affect our senses.” 

There are three things in this passage that attract atten- 
tion. (1) There is the reference to the “ effort to explain the 
causes of these phenomena.” (2) There is the conception of 
“hypothesis ” as determining the nature of metaphysics, and 
(3) there is the distinction between knowledge of “ things in 
themselves " and knowledge of “their atttributes as they af- 
fect our senses.” 

The first of these ideas does not make clear whether the 
author intends to condemn the search for causes. If he had 
said that the effort had been made to explain phenomena in- 
stead of their causes, it would have been clear that he in- 
tended to relegate causes into the limbo of things in them- 
selves and thus to have discouraged the search for causes. 
This is, in fact, the logical tendency and perhaps conse- 
quence of his limitation of scientific method. But I shall not 
enter into controversy at this point, because, if it is the e.- 
planation of the causes of things rather than the search for 
causes that he repudiates, I can understand the position and 
perhaps justification of his claims. No doubt the a priori 
effort so often made to construct a theory of causes without 
empirical facts is liable to fearful abuses and is one of the 
fatal adventures of metaphysics. But the human interest in 
causes is so fixed that no limitation of “ science ” to the “ ob- 
servation and classification of phenomena,” whether under 
mathematical formule or not, is going to prevent philosophis- 
ing of this kind. If it cannot be done under the name of 
“ science’ it will be done under another, and you will only 
be trying to throttle an instinct as ineradicable as is that for 
mere facts. But I shall assume here that Professor More 
has in mind the construction of a priori hypotheses to explain 
causes instead of explaining phenomena. 
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In so far as the hypothetical method is a subject of re- 
monstrance, that will depend on what the hypothesis ap- 
plied may be. If the hypothesis does not represent known 
ideas and conceptions relevant to the phenomena to be ex- 
plained it is bad, but this does not militate against all 
hypotheses. I agree that there are many hypotheses so ab- 
surd in their conception that, however attractive they ap- 
pear to the imagination, the slightest examination of their 
logical character dissolves them into fatal contradictions. It 
is true that many hypotheses represent a condition of things 
wholly unlike the actual universe, but this is not always the 
case with “occult obsessions.” Some of them make the 
transcendental universe like the actual one of sense in all its 
characteristics except visibility. This is even true in physical 
science when solid and gaseous bodies are compared. In 
some field of its activity this reality affects the senses, but 
not in all, so that there is no a priori reason to deny the pos- 
sibility of a universe which does not affect any sense and 
yet is like the sensible one in its nature, could the empirical 
limitations of our grosser sensory functions but be affected 
by it. Ifa substance can escape the perception of one sense 
and yet be physical there is no reason why it should not es- 
cape detection by all of them and yet be physical. It is a 
mere question of conditions. But it is evident that Pro- 
fessor More has in mind special hypotheses and his criticism 
of these I shall not question. I am only calling attention to 
the limitations of general statements. 

When it comes to the question of “ things in themselves ” 
the author’s position is equivocal. When he says we have a 
knowledge “only of their attributes as they affect our 
senses’ he states a most important truth under the qualifi- 
cations of the term “ knowledge” which he evidently has in 
mind, and that is. sensory phenomena or perception. But 
the first part of the statement implies the existence of “ things 
in themselves ”, which cannot be guaranteed by the sense af- 
fections to which he limits knowledge. I cannot go into 
this very large problem and perhaps it would be an ungrate- 
ful task after all the logomachies of the past, but I may point 
out how the phrase originates. No doubt we do not know 
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“things in themselves ”’, if knowledge is limited to sense per- 
ception, unless that “things in themselves” be either iden- 
tical with sense phenomena or the reflex of the causal cate- 
gory applied to these sense data. But many people are 
never satisfied with the supposition that the nature of any- 
thing is expressed in sense affection. They may be right or 
wrong, it makes no difference which, when we are discussing 
the psychology of the case. But the whole question origi- 
nates from the attempt to find more about a thing than any 
given sense datum reveals; and then we jump to the conclu- 
sion that no part of a thing’s nature is revealed in sense per- 
ception. This is true enough if our standard of measure- 
ment is the principle of identity which is the usual one em- 
ployed in our ordinary explanations. But it may be different 
when we apply the principle of causality. That involves 
some form of difference or antithesis between attributes and 
substances, phenomena and ground, effects and causes. In 
terms of the principle of causality we cannot know the na- 
ture of anything, “things in themselves ”’, in any other way 
than in what they do, or in their effect on the sensorium. 
There is no reason why we should, and it is only a conflict 
between the principles of classification and causification that 
gives rise to the problem, classification finding the nature of 
a thing in something else than the phenomenon itself, tho 
like it: and causification not finding it in anything like the 
phenomenon and also not finding it in anything but the act- 
ing of the cause on the senses. That is, constituent or ma- 
terial nature and causal nature are not necessarily the same. 

Professor More does not reckon with the equivocal na- 
ture of the term knowledge. Often it means having a sen- 
sation or being a sense percept. In that meaning we cannot 
know the nature of anything apart from its sense appearance, 
not even whether anything else exists or not. But know- 
ledge also has another import. It may mean certitude of 
conviction which is not a sense datum at all. I may be cer- 
tain that the earth’s orbit is an ellipse, but I have never seen 
that orbit and never shall. I may see only certain facts 
which necessitate that construction of the facts. Hence it is 
that we may “know” the “things in themselves” or their 
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“nature”, if the term knowledge is adjusted to the facts of 
human thinking. 

- But I am not going to discuss this perplexing problem. 
I am not so at variance with what I think Professor More 
means as to engage in misconstruing it just to find some de- 
fensible sense in which metaphysics and the nature of things 
may be maintained. What is true in his position is so im- 
portant that it would only conceal the merits of his conten- 
tions to ignore or evade it. I think this can be indicated 
somewhat in the following way. 

The very inception of modern science was an effort to 
get at more definite certitude than medieval metaphysics 
could produce for its dogmas. ‘The outcome of this demand 
and effort was an appeal to sense perception. In this fact, 
men found the most universal experience and the most 
assured method of testing the meaning and acceptability 
of any proposition. Every man had sense perceptions on 
which he relied for his knowledge and the revolt against 
the fantastic systems of medieval times carried with it 
the tendency to depend solely upon sensation for what we 
knew. Intellectual schemes were distrusted or tested by 
sense knowledge. What the senses revealed could be 
talked about, made the subject of clearly communicable 
knowledge, while the philosophic systems were unintel- 
ligible or incapable of expression in the only form that 
represented demonstrable knowledge. Sense _ perception 
became the standard of certitude and intellectual systems 
the indication of what was debatable. In this way the 
idea of science became the standard of assurance in belief, 
and its achievements have been so great that it is not easily 
dislodged from the confidence which its methods have es- 
tablished. This is a most healthy tendency. Not that hy- 
potheses and fiction in investigation do not have any value, 
but that they should be recognized for what they are and not 
assumed to represent the knowledge which can be revealed 
in its objective forms only in sense experience. By speaking 
of sense knowledge as objective I mean that this form of 
knowledge is the one which we can hope to demonstrate to 
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to rely upon symbolical and abstract representation for com- 
municability, and therefore depend on more advanced meth- 
ods and education and experience. But in all cases where 
we claim to talk about our ideas we must subject them to the 
criticism of sense standards if any uniformity of belief be pos- 
sible. ‘That is why every hypothesis must be tested by the 
conceptions which embody it. 

Take the ether hypothesis which Professor More criticizes. 
He calls attention to the statement that the ether is the most 
substantial thing in the universe, and some have said it is as 
hard as adamant. Now all such statements describe it in 
terms of sense predicates while its real nature is wholly be- 
yond sense. We are accustomed in experience to apply hard- 
ness to things that affect the sense of touch, but here while 
applying the predicate to the ether we have to assume that 
it is not tangible at all. This makes the meaning of the 
term “hard” wholly unintelligible. We may have reason to 
believe in the existence of something other than sensible mat- 
ter to account for certain phenomena, but we should not 
apply any predicates to it but such as the exact facts require, 
and these do not imply any such predicate. It is no wonder 
that men want to limit science to observing and classifying 
phenomena. We certainly do need to restrain the tendency 
to abuse language in describing the nature of hypothetical 
agencies. But when we find a new fact or phenomenon the 
law of causality requires that we should have a new cause. 
We may find difficulty in avoiding illusion in naming it, but 
that fact does not nullify the right to assume or assert the 
new cause. It is here that the “ occult” is likely to have its 
birth. All depends on the question whether the cause is be- 
yond the immediate range of sense perception. Even in or- 
dinary sense experience the cause is not sensibly a part of 
the phenomenon or effect. It always transcends conscious- 
ness or the mind, and we can speak of it as seen or touched 
or heard only as an economic mode of speech. It is not the 
sensation, but a product of judgment applying the principle of 
causality. The phenomenon from which the cause is de- 
termined may be so indirectly produced on the sensorium 
that the cause may never be an object of immediate sensa- 
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tion or perception. Here the “ occult’ begins, tho it be es- 
sentially like the “ actual universe ” and not directly sensible. 

All this, however, only shows that the use of the term 
“occult? may be as equivocal as any other. But if we can 
admit the right of distinction between good and bad, true and 
false metaphysics, there will be no difficulty in assigning a 
place for some sort of idea for the “occult”, which would 
appear from the general spirit of Professor More’s paper not 
to be admissible in any situation. He would seem to limit 
investigation as do the Positivists or Phenomenalists. This 
is, perhaps, not the strict interpretation of his views, but al- 
most every animadversion against metaphysics takes on that 
apparent character. Such an implication, however, is not 
necessarily a fault. It is a natural reaction against visionary 
philosophy and is one way of bringing Icarus to the earth, or 
at least of keeping his connection with the real as it must be 
generally conceived and represented. Unless we can have a 
constant reference to the sensible world we shall not obtain 
that agreement in our ideas which is so necessary to control 
a large and widely distributed unanimity of thought and senti- 
ment in civilization. Materialism has always had that ad- 
vantage in history. It has a stable basis for its ideas, when 
it, too, does not get fascinated with “ occult ” metaphysics of 
its own kind. Hence science, with its standard of sense per- 
ception, as adopted in the reform of medizvel methods, will 
always tend to emphasize the universal criteria of truth. 
That is the value of Professor More’s attack on the “ occult 
obsessions of science’; and in addition also it shows the in- 
stinct of philosophy to be quite as prevalent where it is sup- 
posedly exorcized, as in the introspective systems of the mid- 
dle ages. ‘To make science conscious of that may be to unify 
human reflection and to bring together two schools of 
thought in a common endeavor both to keep apart the proc- 
ess of ideal construction of nature and the accumulation of 
facts, and to keep these constructions close to the facts. At 
least this desirable result cannot be attained until science 
becomes conscious of its own metaphysics. 
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A GHOST EXPERIENCE WHOSE SEQUEL IS A 
PRACTICAL JOKE. 


By James H. Hyslop. 


The following incident was reported to me by a Pro- 
fessor of Psychology in one of our colleges, but he wishes 
his name withheld and also that of the victim of the joke. 
I include my own correspondence with the gentleman at the 
time because it will save discussion of the problems sug- 
gested by my informant’s letters. As indicated in his cor- 
respondence, he values the case for its negative importance. 
We place the same value upon it, but people, whether in a 
coliege or out of it, very much exaggerate the importance 
of such incidents if they think they tell against apparitions 
generally. ‘They have no other value than to suggest cau- 
tion in accepting an incident when told. ‘The informant re- 
veals his prejudices very clearly both in pouncing down on a 
negative case which easily resolves into a practical joke, and 
in the refusal to accept any evidence whatever of such things. 
Perhaps this dogmatic scepticism comes from wholly mis- 
understanding the problem. I usually find college profes- 
sors as ignorant as the commonest layman of what the real 
problem is. ‘They assume that a “ ghost” has not interest 
unless it represents some quasi material reality, when the fact 
is that it may have a thousandfold more interest for the su- 
pernormal merely as an hallucination. If we find the hallu- 
cination to be veridical we open up a problem much larger 
than on the supposition that a “ ghost” is just what it ap- 
pears to be. Such incidents as here reported do not bear on 
the real issue unless the conditions are the same. By far the 
larger number of apparitions involve circumstances with no 
resemblance whatever to those in this case. The primary 
question is whether they are hallucinations or illusions due 
to chance coincidence; and if thev are not, it is the business 
of science to search into their cause. It is not enough to dis- 
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miss these frequent coincidences with the term hallucination 
or illusion. It is just there that the interest begins and we 
may find in veridical hallucinations and their cause an in- 
terpretation of this universe which is far more profound than 
anything that either psychology or physics has hitherto of- 
fered us. Instances like the present one are too rare to draw 
any conclusions from them regarding either the explanation 
or the probabilities of others. Any man acquainted with 
“ The Phantasms of the Living” would not think for one mo- 
ment that a case like this one would have destructive value 
against such a well attested census of apparitions. He might 
value it as a means of making the layman more cautious in 
accepting stories of such things. The newspapers will even 
fabricate them, as the case reported here shows, and many 
people take them seriously. It is this easy credulity that 
drives the scientific man away from the subject and offers 
him an excuse for ridiculing it or passing by better claims. 
That is its value, tho it does not justify ignoring those that 
are certainly not due to chance, whatever their explanation. 
Too often the scientific man has the same conception of a 
“ vhost” as the layman, and both are wrong. That is, they 
assume what a “ ghost” would be if it existed, and the only 
difference between the two men is that one believes in it 
and the other does not. So far as respectability is concerned 
the scientific man is on the safer side. But he makes a mis- 
take if he supposes that he has very much defense in one or 
two cases of lying or practical joking. He only ignores the 
evidence of cases that cannot be so explained. 

It will always be difficult, perhaps impossible, to satisfy 
the scientific man, especially the scientific man accustomed 
to experiment in the demonstration of a truth, that appari- 
tions are evidence of survival. The difficulty always is to get 
as full an account of the circumstances under which they oc- 
cur as is necessary for assurance of the supernormal. But 
a collective mass of them obtained from wide areas of the 
world and different periods of time will considerably alter 
one’s feelings about the matter and may even offer good evi- 
dence for the supernormal. Indeed the verdict of the Com- 
ittee of the English Society that even the small number of 
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52 of them in England and Wales alone, for a period of ten 
years prior to recording them, was sufficient to exclude 
chance, to say nothing of the 350 which they collected for the 
same period, not to be set aside by one or two cases of this 
kind. We can only welcome them as defenses against lay 
criticism for not accepting everything we hear or of critical 
methods of investigating them.—Editor. 


September 7, 1909. 
Professor James H. Hyslop, 


American Institute for Scientific Research, 
519 West 149th Street, N. Y. 


My dear Professor Hyslop, 


My attention has just been called to a case of a “ haunted 
house” that may interest you. From the account of one appar- 
ently reliable witness, who has just come to me voluntarily to 
relate the facts of the case, I judge that we have here a remark- 
ably interesting and well authenticated instance of unaccountable 
apparitions with accompanying physical phenomena. In bring- 
ing it to your attention, I wish you to understand that however 
reliable the witnesses and however remarkable their tale, I would 
personally always prefer to label it, unless its exact causes are 
discovered, a truly mysterious case and well worthy of investi- 
gation, but one “ due probably to human or physical agencies as 
yet unknown ”, and never as “ due to truly spiritistic causes”. I 
think that nothing could convince me that such things are due to 
the agency of disembodied spirits, for, even if I should investigate 
them with the utmost thoroughness myself, I would always say, 
so long as the incidents remained mysterious, “ No one can be 
sure of knowing all the possibilities of human trickery and of 
natural phenomena; though I am still puzzled as to the real. 
causes, yet I entertain no doubt that they belong to the one or 
the other of these two classes, and that so-called ‘ spirits’ had 
nothing to do with them ”. 

For me, then, a case is not solved until it has been traced to 
definite human or physical agents. In the absence of knowledge 
of these, it remains for me simply mysterious and insufficiently 
investigated and comprehended. But you, I think, entertain the 
possibility of proof of spirit agency, so I refer the matter to you 
with the belief that you as well as I would be glad to find it re- 
duced to human or other natural causes, but that, if such causes 
are not demonstrated, you may possibly find in these circum- 
stances some further strong support for a belief in some kind of 
supernatural agency which you do, possibly, though I do not, 
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admit. I am interested enough in the case to desire to have it 
investigated, whatever may be the result. I have not myself the 
training, the leisure, and perhaps also not the openness of mind 
to accept finally the “ spiritistic’’ explanation in case it still re- 
mains mysterious at the end, to be the right person to investigate 
it myself. Do not you wish to undertake it? 

I will give you the facts, as they were related to me by Mr. 
R C. F , whose business card I enclose. My account, of 
course, will be brief and inadequate, but he is ready to give you 
any further information that you may desire. I do not guarantee 
any of my own statements as to what occurred. If you wish 
definite information please apply to him, and to the other wit- 
nesses that he can refer you to. 

Mr. F went recently with five companions and a cook, for 
a two weeks’ camping trip on the Island of Martha’s Vineyard. 
A seventh person (not counting the cook) was with them a por- 
tion of the time. They arrived, I think, on a Sunday. The fol- 
lowing Wednesday, the phenomena began. They camped in 
tents, near the shore close by an old house and barn. They did 
not hear of any previous mysterious occurrences there, but the 
owners of the property and their friends may have been reticent 
because of the influence on land values. They saw nothing ex- 
cept in clear moonlight, and there were almost no trees near to 
conceal anyone, and the nearest neighbors were distant across 
open fields a walk of fifteen or twenty minutes away. 

On the Wednesday, and every night after that during their 
stay, they saw the apparition. It was always clearly seen, and 
seen by all of them; but it was not ever well defined in outline, 
seemed only vaguely like a human figure, lasted only a few sec- 
onds, was several times seen from a distance of three or four feet, 
was several times pursued closely, but was never touched. It 
always faded away before they reached it. I judge, however, 
that its appearance was always so brief (two or three seconds, 
my witness said once) that its going was independent of whether 
it was pursued or not. It appeared at several corners of the 
house, or in the opening of the barn door, without changing posi- 
tion during the time it was visible. It could be seen only when 
the moon was shining. Many times it was shot at with a re- 
volver, without effect. No one ever succeeded in touching it. 

Besides the apparition, seen by every member of the party, 
other phenomena occurred. The barn door was closed every 
evening; but it always opened of itself. Once at least, as it 
opened, the apparition was seen in its opening, was shot at, and 
an immediate investigation showed no trace of human agency. 
During all these occurrences, all the members of the party were 
together, except the cook, who always retired early. But when- 
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ever anything happened, he was always found immediately after- 
ward asleep in his tent, and my witness is positive that he could 
not have been responsible for what occurred, as there could have 
been no opportunity for him to have got back to his tent unob- 
served after the phenomena had taken place. The last night they 
were there, Mr. F nailed securely the barn door, and it was 
not opened; but having packed their tents, they all slept in the 
house, and all night long, besides seeing the apparition, they 
heard in other rooms above and near them the sound of footsteps 
and of objects being moved about. If there had not been so 
many of them together Mr. F is sure that any one of them 
would have been too frightened by these occurrences to have re- 
mained there. 

Of course, I suspect a clever trick, by the cook or by some 
member of the party, or by some near resident who had some un- 
known object in creating these impressions. I would like to 
have you solve the mystery, if you can. It seems to me that the 
first step must be, after learning the exact locality from Mr. 
F , to see if anything at all occurs to another party located 
there containing no members of the original party. If nothing 
happens, look into the ideas of amusement of that cook, or of 
some other member of the party, and his equipment for gratifying 
them. If similar things still occur, search the neighborhood for 
all possible human agencies. I would like very much to have the 
mystery of the thing fully solved, and would undertake it myself 
if I were equipped for it. Cannot you do it forme? Mr. F 
and his companions will give you all the help you may desire. 
Sincerely yours, 


New York, Sept. 9, ’09. 
My dear Professor D : 

Your letter just at hand and I am certainly very much inter- 
ested in what you say. I think that probably you do yourself 
some injustice when you deny yourself the openmindedness nec- 
essary for investigating such things, for I think the general tenor 
of your letter, after all, qualifies you to investigate and form con- 
clusions on the case. 

I should be very glad to have any more detailed account of the 
facts which you might be able to give. I infer, however, that they 
are not personal experiences to you and if there were any chance 
for you to visit the place, I should be glad if you did so. I rather 
fear, however, that the resumption of your college duties will pre- 
vent that. In the meantime, however, I hope that you will get 
the names and addresses of all the parties concerned and if you 
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can personally induce them to write out a full and detailed ac- 
count of their experiences, I shall be greatly obliged. I would 
like to investigate the matter, but I am so overwhelmed with 
work that I cannot promise, myself, to do anything of the kind at 
an early date. If I had the time, I would put on my hat and take 
the train. At the same time, it may be best to have the various 
parties report their experiences first, before I do so. You are 
perfectly right about my readiness to accept any natural ex- 
planation that can support itself. I do not care a fig for the ex- 
planation at the outset of any facts. I am trying to get a great 
many people to realize that the first thing is to report facts, no 
matter whether they are tricks, illusions, hallucinations or casual 
phenomena simulating things of apparent significance. I never 
trouble myself with any explanation whatever, whether natural 
or supernatural, until the accumulated mass of facts requires me 
to put forward something that makes them a unity, so I shall be 
very glad to have the facts reported without an eye to explana- 
tion, at all, even if I find. in the end, that it was all rats. 

When I say “rats”, I have in mind the following incident: 
Prof. Patrick reported to me that the occupants of a house heard 
bell-like sounds in the parlor and went in there and found the 
glass pendants to a lamp moving in the air. They were very 
much struck by the fact and went away. Sometime later—per- 
haps half an hour, or more—they heard the tinkling again, and 
they went in and here the pendants were swinging again in the 
air and no visible explanation of the facts. Finally, one of the 
parties stood behind a curtain and watched very carefully and 
saw a rat come out, rise on its hind legs and strike the pendants 
with its foot, having learned that it could in that way produce a 
musical sound. Now, I don’t care whether that story is true or 
not, it illustrates very well the appearance of the supernatural to 
certain kinds of minds, and the simple way in which it was ex- 
plained when all the facts were known. What I would like about 
all such stories is to have all the facts, whether we can explain 
them or not. Some day we may be able to explain them very 
simply. 

Of course, I do happen to believe that in certain cases there is 
good evidence for the intervention of spirits in some way, at 
least as a good working hypothesis, but I have no reason to be- 
lieve as yet that spirits give rise to physical phenomena such as 
are generally reported, though my mind is entirely open to that 
explanation if we get proper evidence. It is only the mental 
phenomena illustrating personal identity that make me feel that 
in some way at present unknown we have gotten into contact 
with discarnate agencies, but there is a whole fasciculus of prob- 
lems between the supposition that we have that occasional com- 
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munication and a satisfactory explanation of all the perplexities 
in it. 

I thus state my attitude of mind on that because I am not 
going to wince on these questions, at all, and at the same time I 
wish to maintain the proper scientific attitude toward the facts 
that may not be evidence of it. I think the evidence of the super- 
natural—if it may be called chat—is much less than the public 
supposes, but I also think that the supernormal, wherever it oc- 
curs, is implicated in a lot of mental conditions of the subcon- 
scious type and often of hysteria, to say nothing of illusion and 
hallucination, which it is quite as important to investigate and 
understand as any manifestation of spirits. 

I think that psychologists and philosophers, owing to a lot of 
causes that I need not explain, have failed to realize an oppor- 
tunity for a very large humane or philanthropic work in the study 
of the abnormal, and I hope the time will come when we shall get 
the same unity between normal and abnormal psychology that 
now exists between physiology and pathology. 

I only indicate these things to make sure to yor my attitude 
of mind. It is quite natural, from much that I pu ‘lish, that I 
should be very much misunderstood, and I have no objections to 
that for the present, if we finally accomplish our object, and that 
is to get the statement of facts, without any desire to explain 
them at the outset, and theories will take care of themselves. 

Very sincerely, 
JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


October 20, 1909. 
Dear Professor Hyslop, 

I went to see Mr. F to-day, and heard from him all the 
essential details of his adventure. I also persuaded him to prom- 
ise to write out his story, telling in full both his earlier impres- 
sions and his present knowledge. Until your letter to him came 
this morning, and then my visit to him a few hours later, he had 
not realized how important and interesting it would be to put the 
whole matter on record. He will send his account to‘me first, 
and after reading it I will send it promptly to you. Not being 
greatly accustomed to literary expression, however, he may con- 
ceivably get discouraged with his task,—he has already started 
once to write out the tale at your request, and then torn it up. 
So, while the matter is fresh in my mind, I will put down for you 
as much as I can remember of his explanations. 

It was a case of deception of a very simple sort, interesting 
only because of the intense reality of the impression produced. 
Its so complete success was due to the fact that all the other 
members of the party were in a conspiracy to deceive Mr. F 
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and were good enough actors to carry it out to his complete 
mystification. Five of the men, including the cook, had camped 
there before. Mr. F and one other man were new members 
of the party. It had been intended to trick them both, but one of 
them overheard some talk about the plot, and so had to be taken 
in among the conspirators. It was all apparently a harmless bit 
of initiation play, intended to scare the victim mildly and then be 
given up, with an all-around laugh together at the joke of it. 
The unusual feature about it was that the victim took it seriously, 
having full faith in the genuine innocence and common mystifica- 
tion of his companions; yet he did not get scared, and started to 
investigate in a truly courageous and scientific spirit. He nearly 
caught them at it several times, but fortune and clever individual 
and team play enabled them to keep him puzzled to the end. Of 
course when he showed such a self-controlled and investigating 
attitude they couldn’t stop, and they kept up the deception until 
his very laudable action in submitting the case to trained scien- 
tists really turned the joke on them and led them to reveal the 
truth. 

If you will refer to my previous account for Mr. F ’s first 
impressions as to what happened, you will readily see that it was 
the cook who impersonated the ghost. If I remember correctly, 
they rushed several times, immediately on the ghost’s appear- 
ance, to the cook’s tent, and found him apparently asleep; but he 
had arranged that a neighboring farmer’s boy should sleep in his 
bed on those occasions. (Mr. F did not tell me previously 
of this boy’s presence in the camp, and I do not know why he 
should have been ignorant of it, or knowing of it, have failed to 
speak of it in his admirably full account. ‘This is one point that 
I forgot to ask about.) They pursued the ghost. and he always 
vanished quickly ; but he had a convenient ell of the house to dis- 
appear into, and yet he did get nearly caught several times. 
They shot at him; but it was the conspirators who did it, and 
they took very good care to make it harmless. They saw bloody 
stains on him (this, I think, Mr. F had not told me before) : 
actually, he wore a sheet with some sort of skeleton device painted 
on it that could not be seen clearly in the dim moonlight. Other 
members of the party seemed scared, and on one occasion Mr. 
was sure that one of them was about to faint with terror; 
but this was of course good acting. The barn door moved un- 
accountably; the cook managed this also. On the last night 
they slept for the first time in the house, and heard mysterious 
footsteps above,—an effect that was produced by a brick and a 
string. 

These, so far as I can recollect, were the main events and their 
very simple explanation. I have detected only one apparent dis- 
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crepancy in the two accounts given me by Mr. F . Previ- 
ously, he told me that the apparition was seen in several different 
positions, including the opening of the barn door; to-day he spoke 
casually of its having been seen only at one corner of the house. 
I have not questioned him sufficiently on this point. If I had 
done so, I think that probably I would have elicited some further 
details and disposed of the apparent contradiction. 

The real interest in this affair lies in the fact that circum- 
stances so shaped themselves that Mr. F was tremendously 
impressed with the vivid reality and genuineness of it all, and 
was very sure, until I had talked with him, at least, that no nat- 
ural explanation and no deliberate deception could possibly ac- 
count for the facts that he had observed. Yet he is a sensible 
business man, does not seem naturally superstitious, courageously 
faced this apparent incursion of a supernatural world, and had 
never believed in ghosts before. No one, I suppose, in the face 
of such mysteries, whether the real agents were actual ghosts or 
clever trickeries, could have come against his will and all his 
previous beliefs to a surer conviction of the supernatural nature 
of the occurrences than seemed to be forced on him. In that 
‘way, at least, it is an extremely interesting case. To me, of 
course, it is especially welcome as a fine example in support of a 
principle that I believe in, namely that no amount of “ cumula- 
tive evidence ” could ever give us the least justification for belief 
in the reality of supernatural agencies. As I wrote you before, | 
prefer to write “ignorance” in place of “spirits” in all such 
cases. Yet I do not mean to underestimate the importance of 
thorough investigation of such matters. On the contrary, I think 
that such investigation enriches tremendously our knowledge, not 
of spirits or the like, but of the possibilities of trickery, the laws 
of human belief, and often also of unsuspected or ill-known forces 
and facts, both of mind and of external nature. 

I asked Mr. F to give you the names of his companions, 
so that you might get corroboration or additional details from 
them. I assured him that, in case you wished to publish the 
story, you would very willingly leave out all real names from the 
account, if they preferred. 

It may also interest you to know that they have a good photo- 
graph of the “ ghost ”. 

Can I be of any further service to you in the matter? 

Sincerely yours, 


New York, Oct. 23d, 1909. 
My dear Prof. D 


I am glad that you got Mr. F to see the importance of a 
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careful record. I shall not use names or places in any publica- 
tion of the incidents. ‘They are not important, as you know, to 
the point to be made by the incident. It is certainly a most ex- 
cellent one and I shall point the lesson of it by publication at 
some time just as received, with omissions indicated. 

I thave another case where there was no discovery of the 
cause and which represented the experience of three persons, one 
of whom has forgotten the details. There was no motive in this 
incident for deception and the phenomenon remains undeter- 
mined, tho every feature of it suggests a remarkably interesting 
collective hallucination. I may use the two together. 

I quite agree with your greater readiness to accept ignorance 
as the scientific explanation in many cases than to put forward 
spirits. What I find too frequent on the part of scientific men is 
a readiness to advance all sorts of theories of imagination, hal- 
lucination, illusion, or even suggestion, telepathy, etc., rather than 
admit frankly that they do not know how to explain the individ- 
ual case. The presumption or probabilities may be for any one 
of these as based upon previously attested incidents, but the in- 
dividual case requires careful investigation to settle it, and the 
more we can add attested negative cases to our records the better, 
as you have implied in your letter. I would not go quite so far 
as to say “ that no amount of cumulative evidence could ever give 
us the least justification for the belief in supernatural agencies ”’. 
Waiving the equivocal import of the term “supernatural”, I 
should want as much cumulative evidence on the negative side 
as upon the affirmative, and to me ignorance on the negative side 
is as 1mportant as on the affirmative. Such evidence as exists 
for spirits, whatever we mean by the term. is wholly different 
from such cases as we are investigating in this instance, tho those 
representing apparitions have certain resemblances to it. But 
we require a large collection and their classification with refer- 
ence to the circumstances under which they occur to find what 
causes are concerned, tho we shall certainly find that the cause is 
not always practical joking. Many of them are due to other 
causes. tho we do not make them other than illusions and hal- 
lucinations, which are not trickery. But between practical jok- 
ing and these other real causes there are decided limits to such as 
can claim more serious attention, and the negative incident thor- 
oughly run down comes as a god-send to science. But I would 
not draw the conclusion that a few negative incidents make cum- 
ulative evidence for other possibilities impossible. So many of 
the cases are wholly different, as the Phantasms of the Living go to 
prove, whatever the explanation, and I care less for that than I 
do for the study of the facts. I think it true, however, that the 
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spiritistic hypothesis must have very different evidence in its 
support, if it is to have scientific standing. 

I hope you can send me a copy of the photograph of the 
“ ohost ”, as that will be a valuable feature of the record. It is 
possible that I cannot use it in the publication, but it should be 
on record with the report. 

Very sincerely, 

JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


New York, Oct. 30th, 1909. 
My dear Prof.. D 
Yours at hand. I shall not publish anything not subject to 
your proof reading and correction. What had interested me in 
this case was the semblance of a reality which investigation 
proved not to exist. It is a frequent complaint that scientific men 
do not find the things which the layman finds in such abundance, 
and your incident favors that view. My business is not to bol- 
ster up my opinions, but to publish the facts if they tear my 
opinions to pieces. I do not mean by this that I believe the 
F case is useful for a spiritistic view. On the contrary, it is 
one of those things that helps to defend scientific scepticism, and 
I have respect enough for the service of scepticism to the world 
to give the incident as much importance as any different type of 
incident. I want to know the truth in this business, and if I 
happen to believe in spirits for certain facts, I am ready to admit 
the case against me if the facts can be produced. I am only de- 
termined to see fair play and to do this I am willing to be the 
Devil’s advocate and simply rest upon the character of my work, 
the conclusion being allowed to take care of itself in the future. 
If your only objection to spirits is your faith in “ natural law ” 
I think that we should have no disputes. I do not believe in 
either “ natural law ” or the “ supernatural”. I believe in facts, 
and no amount of conjuring with “ natural law ” ever affects me. 
As a measure of my position on those things, you may be inter- 
ested in my criticism of Podmore in our Journal, copies of which 
I send you. I do not care whether a man believes in spirits or 
not. Openness of mind is one thing to have, but seriousness in 
holding one’s opinions, whether sceptical or believing, is perhaps 
better still. I appreciate antagonistic criticism as highly as any 
one, and certain kinds of criticism never get any reply from me, 
because I would rather let intelligent differences of opinion work 
out their own way than to get into useless controversy. People 
have a right to form their own views of two people differing from 
each other. I do believe that we have evidence of survival after 
death, whatever you choose to call the condition of this survival, 
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but I do not believe half the stuff that the layman believes about 
it. My main point is to have the scientific man the guide in this 
democratic age, and not the fool public. 

If necessary, get a stenographer and have F tell his story, 
and you can bring out by questions whatever is necessary to 
make the story complete. I understand that your account con- 
tains all the incidents and will perhaps be really much better than 
F ’s. But we always like first-hand accounts and you will ap- 
preciate that policy on our part. Besides F may consciously 
or accidentally let slip certain statements that will be useful in 
throwing light upon other stories. I meet this sort of thing now 
and then. Possibly F can tell his story better than he can 
write it. Many laymen can. 

Very sincerely, 
JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


< 
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ANOTHER GHOST STORY. 


The Omaha papers from the middle of January, 1913, or 
a little later, to some time in February were full of detailed 
accounts of the ghost of a man by the name of Neal who was 
said to have been hanged as a murderer some twenty years 
before. Detailed accounts of the ghost’s doings were pub- 
lished daily and residents of the city, as usual, got into con- 
troversy about the phenomena, but seemed not to make any 
investigation into the facts of the case. One redoubtable 
sceptic was said to have determined to watch for the ghost 
and declared that he would shoot it if he saw it. The report 
went that he had watched and, seeing it, had shot at it, the 
bullet going through it and through the window, the hole 
being there to prove what he had done. ‘To ascertain the 
facts I wrote to Mr. David P. Abbott, who is familiar with 
conjuring, as readers of the Society’s publications will know, 
and who is a member of this Society, and asked him to report. 
The following is his reply after investigation. 


Omaha, Neb., Feb: 17th, 1913. 


Dear Professor Hyslop: 


As to the Neal ghost, I have looked into that, but I cannot 
find any one who saw anything. The men around the Court 
House laugh and say it was told as a joke first and a “ yellow” 
journal reporter here kept writing about it for a sensation. The 
man who first saw it denies it now. A janitress heard a pound- 
ing on the roof and sent up a janitor who found the ventilators 
making a noise in certain winds. This was the starter. No one 
shot. The hole in the window was made by a broken piece of 
soil pipe which flew through the window when knocked loose 
from the old Court House, which touches the new one. The 
wreckers broke it off and the clerk has the piece and will make 
the contractors pay for it. No ghost! 

Yours, 
DAVID P. ABBOTT. 


It is apparent then that the whole story was due to news- 
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paper lying, unless the superintendent of the jail who was 
said to have first seen the apparition also told an untruth 
either in affirmation or denial. The interest of the case, how- 
ever, lies in the details of the story which are good illustra- 
tions of the pitfalls into which the imagination falls when it 
undertakes to fabricate a ghost story. The fabricator, unless 
he is very familiar with actual apparitions and the phenom- 
ena with which they are associated will inevitably insert de- 
tails that condemn the stories. The genuine ghost story, no 
matter how it is explained, hallucination, illusion, imagina- 
tion, chance coincidence, etc., has few impossibilities or 
miracles about it. Everything but one or two incidents is 
quite natural. But in the narrative of the present case the 
newspaper liar did not know enough to respect the prob- 
abilities in the case. The following is one account of the 
appearance. The writer's mistake was in putting in the 
cigarette stump incident. He gave away the case when he 
did it. The account is of the date of January 27th, 1913, the 
name of the paper not being mentioned by my informant. 


The ghost of the hanged murderer, Ed. Neal, whom Superin- 
tendent Calabria of the court-house asserts he has seen many 
times in the building, may be the solution of a mystery in the 
vault of the county court office, according to employees of this 
department. 

Charles Furay, marriage license clerk, whose office is in this 
part of the building, expects to watch the vault to-night for the 
ghost. 

Neal was hanged in 1892 for the murder of a farmer couple 
near Gretna. The scaffold stood where the present county court 
office is located. Superintendent Calabria stated Saturday he had 
seen Neal pacing the corridors of the building and had talked 
with him. 

According to Clvde Sundblad, clerk of the county court, 
books and papers locked in the vault have been found the follow- 
ing morning misplaced, and showing evidence of having been dis- 
turbed by some one who had been hunting through the records. 
Cigarette stubs and tobacco marks were also left. None of the 
employees in the office, who knew the safe combination, had been 
in the vault those nights, after the door was locked. 

“We have never been able to account for this,” Mr. Sundblad 
declared. ‘“‘ Nothing is missing from the files and records and we 
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have no reason to believe robbery was the motive. But the mys- 
tery is how did any one get inside? I don’t believe in ghosts, 
but this is a strange occurrence.” 

None of the janitors in the court-house have seen Neal’s ap- 
parition, but several asserted they would keep a sharp watch 
hereafter. 


A Collective Apparition. 


A COLLECTIVE APPARITION. 


The following case is the one referred to in the letter 
above to Professor D. It is not so strongly a negative case 
as his. ‘There was no explanation of the incident reached on 
either natural or other lines. It happens to be one of those 
which admits of free conjecture on any line and so is not evi- 
dence of the “supernatural”, even tho it might be that in 
fact, on any theory of what the appearance was. The circum- 
stances did not permit the observations necessary to give the 
incident evidential weight. It is its collective nature that 
supplies it with whatever interest it may have, and this cir- 
cumstance in it cannot be ignored on any theory—Editor. 


March 9th, 1909. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 
Dear Dr. Hyslop :—I have your letter of the 3d and have just 
called up Mr. W. who has promised, within a few days, to for- 
ward you his version of our queer experience on the top of Pike’s 
Peak in the year 1877 as near as I can remember. Of course, as 
between my version and his and that of S. T. B. of Louisville, 
Ky., you may feel sure that there is no understanding whatever 
and the three of us are acting with the utmost honesty toward 
you. 
~ We three left Colorado Springs very early one morning in the 
summer of 1877 on mule back and reached the highest point of 
the peak toward night and being overtaken by a snow storm 
were delayed and confused as to the whereabouts of the half- 
way house or hotel then situated some distance from the top of 
the peak, but in the evening arrived there safely, and were dis- 
posed of for the night on the floor of the office which would have 
been entirely satisfactory to us, except that people arrived in the 
middle of the night for the purpose of witnessing the sunrise in 
the morning and so disturbed our sleep and annoyed us that we 
mutinied and were given an exclusive log hut, let us say about 
three hundred yards from the hotel, in which there were two 
beds where we again tried to sleep. In this we failed, owing to 
the noises of the mice and bugs and miscellaneous things in the 
old log cabin, and about say two o’clock in the morning, with 
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one accord we dressed ourselves and determined to spend the 
rest of the night in the open, if necessary. 

That you may understand the geography of this case you can 
fancy the so-called hotel facing east and our smaller cabin dis- 
tant from the hotel one hundred yards in diameter. Now when 
we opened our door and stepped out under the light of a full 
moon, we were all*three amazed at what we saw and are to this 
day mystified as to what it was. As we looked directly south 
from our door we saw, as nearly as I can describe it, what you 
would look like at one hundred yards by moonlight with a white 
sheet completely enveloping you, so that no feature, no garment, 
not even your feet would be visible. There we stood staring at 
this apparition and there being three of us and having no fear, 
but being entirely absorbed with curiosity as to what it was, we 
walked toward it and as we walked it receded, in a circuitous 
manner you will understand, because it went at first backward, 
then toward the hotel and we after it, slowly at first but with 
quickened steps as we found it getting away from us, until 
finally we were on a dead run with the apparition far in advance 
of us, going also at high speed until at last it vanished at the 
side of the inn without noise of any kind and in such a way that, 
while one of our party, I think B., followed it around the house, 
he could find no place where the thing could enter the hotel, and 
this is the recollection I have of the incident and presume that the 
account of W. and B. will in substance corroborate what I am now 
telling you. We could not then imagine what we had really seen 
and, so far as I know, have not since that night had any clearer 
conception of what it was than we had at the time. 

Yours sincerely, 
A.M 


Mr. M. is a perfectly competent witness, being the cashier 
in one of the large banks in a large city of the west, and a 
particularly sceptical man in regard to all matters psychic. 
He has had no special interest in psychic phenomena until 
recent years, the subject coming to his attention by the death 
of his son which so affected the mother that Mr. M. came to 
me for help. Since that time he has had some interest in the 
problem. But prior to this he was a very hard headed Philis- 
tine on all psychic matters. The next letter came in response 
to further inquiries. 
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March 19th, 1909. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 


Dear Dr. Hyslop :—I have your letter of the 15th, and since 
you were here I had a line from B. of Louisville, who did not 
understand your letter, and in reply to this I reminded him 
of our ghost experience on the top of Pike’s Peak, but told him 
I could not hint to him in any way as to what I had written and 
he must give you an independent account, which if he does not 
do promptly and you will write me, I will see that he does it. 

In answer to your question as to the apparition being that of 
a human being covered with a sheet, this is possible, but my rec- 
ollection is that it was a noiseless thing, and when we pursued 
it outdistanced us noiselessly, and that it was not a human being 
is again shown in the fact that while we were close behind it it 
vanished into the house in the most mysterious and perfectly 
quiet manner, and we were unable to follow it, nor did it open 
any window or door, as I remember it. It did not vanish in the 
open air—of that I am positive—but did vanish in a way after 
going under the lee of the hotel in advance of us. It is possible 
that this experience has grown as I have receded from it, and 
having so many times recited the experience to my friends, un- 
wittingly I may have given it more importance than it deserves 
and possibly have exaggerated it in some way unknown to my- 
self, and if I have, that will develop in the accounts of W. and B., 
which having seen please to advise me if they are partially at 
least corroborative of my own experience. 

Yours truly, 
A. M———. 


The account of Mr. W. was received nearly two weeks 
later as the date of his letter will show. 


March 31st, 1909. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—In accordance with your suggestion, I detail as 
accurately as I can remember the facts concerning the occur- 
rence of which I spoke to you when you were here. 

In the summer of 1877, Mr. M., Mr. B. and myself were tak- 
ing a pleasure trip in Colorado. We had made the trip to the 
summit of Pike’s Peak, and on our return stopped at a small 
hotel between the Peak and Colorado Springs. We were accom- 
modated for the night with sleeping quarters in a small building 
about seventy-five feet from the main hotel. The quarters were 
not comfortable, and finding it impossible to sleep, we arose 
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sometime during the night and went over to the hotel, knocking 
on the doors and windows in an attempt to arouse some one 
who would admit us to the hotel, the night being quite cold. As 
we went from one side of the hotel to the front, we saw a figure 
or apparition in white, standing apparently near the door of the 
hotel. As we had waited for some little time in a vain attempt 
to secure admission to the hotel, we all started toward this figure, 
when it vanished suddenly, not into the hotel, but around the 
corner. We immediately started in pursuit, turning the corner 
of the hotel at once, but it had disappeared and vanished, none 
of us knew where. After a long time we succeeded in arousing 
some occupant of the hotel, who unlocked the front door and let 
us in. He knew nothing whatever of this apparition which had 
appeared before us, nor did any one else in the hotel, so far as 
we could elicit by our questioning. As I recall the construction 
of the hotel, there was no door or window upon that side where 
the figure disappeared, through which it could by any possibility 
have entered. 
Very truly yours, 
A. W 


Readers will notice certain discrepancies between the ac- 
count of M .and W., but they leave the essential feature of 
the apparition, which is its disappearance, substantially the 
same. ‘There are more details in the account of Mr. M., but 
the setting is a little different, tho not necessarily in contra- 
diction with that of W. The situation, however, was not im- 
portant enough to pursue the incident for greater agreement. 

I wrote to Mr. B. and as he did not understand the pur- 
port of my letter because I did not wish to give away any 
part of the incident, he wrote to Mr. M., who then reminded 
him of it sufficiently to bring the following letter to M., and 
one also to me on the same date. The second letter is the 
one addressed to me. 


April 3d, 1909. 


Mr. A. M . 


My dear Fred:—Your letter of the 30th, returning me the 
one from Mr. Hyslop about the ghost, received. 

My recollection is that at the time I was with you and W., I 
did not see that apparition; you and he saw it, called my atten- 
tion to it, but I myself did not see it. I, therefore, regret that I 
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cannot give him any description, either graphic or otherwise, of 
this extraordinary vision. 


If you could refresh my memory any better, I might be able 
to do it. 


Yours as ever, 
T. B 


If Mr. B. has really not forgotten the apparition part of 
the incident, his statement tends to suggest that the appari- 
tion was a genuine one and not a real physical object. As I 
have already remarked regarding such phenomena, the fact 
that you may suspect or prove them to be hallucinations, so 
far from removing their interest, only heightens it and 
this statement by Mr. B. tends to show that it was in reality 
a collective hallucination, perhaps more extraordinary than if 
it had been a real object of a “supernatural” sort. It goes 
far to remove the discrepancies in the stories of the other two. 


April 3d, 1909. 
Mr. Jas. H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—Referring once more to that extraordinary expe- 
rience, Judge W. and Mr. M., and I had on top of Pike’s Peak, I 
regret to say that at that time the experience was confined largely 
to Mr. M. and Mr. W., and I myself did not participate in the 
privilege of seeing what they saw. I heard them talking about 
it at the time, but I myself did not personally have any experi- 
ence along the lines to which they at that time refer. I may at 
some future time be able to recall some incident connected with 
that trip, but at present I am sorry to tell you that there is noth- 
ing that I think would be of interest to your Society. 

I hope at some time you will publish the various experiences 
which your Society has received, and if so, I shall be extremely 
glad to be put on your mailing list, and get the benefit of some 
of your researches, as I am very much interested in these mat- 
ters. 

Yours truly, 
T. 3 


One sentence in this letter would possibly appear to imply 
that Mr. B. was not present with the two when the appari- 
tion appeared, but this is not a necessary interpretation, es- 
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pecially that he seems not to remember any incident about 
the trip itself. 

There is no way at this date of ascertaining whether the 
apparition seemed to be the same for the two persons who 
claim to have seen it. This would have to be determined to 
give it supernormal significance. The time of its appear- 
ance, the fact that it was seen soon after their awaking, the 
moonlight, and other circumstances expose the situation to 
many possibilities, so that, whatever interest the case may 
have for science, it could not be a part of the evidence for any- 
thing supernormal. It is a negative incident, but negative 
only in the sense that it is not explicable by any hypothesis 
natural or “ supernatural” in so far as the evidence goes. It 
is one of those incidents which might have assumed very 
different appearance and importance but for the intelligence 
of the reporters, who make allowance for error and illusion. 
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RECORDED INSTANCES HAVING PSYCHIC 
INTEREST. 


Biographies and autobiographies often mention personal 
experiences which have much interest for psychic researchers 
and we wish from time to time to record the same in connec- 
tion with similar facts from other sources. We published 
one some years ago from the biography of Carl Schurz 
(Journal Vol. Il, pp. 464-466). Another and more recent one 
was from the biography of Laura Bridgman (pp. 129-130 in 
the present volume). The following represent a group of 
them coming from respectable and intelligent sources, and it 
matters not what the explanation of one or all of them may 
be, they should find a place in the archives of psychic research. 

The first is taken from a book edited by Bayard Taylor. 
My attention was called to it by a personal friend who per- 
sonally knew the man whose experience is narrated and this 
gentleman told me that I could accept the incident as genuine 
and true. Whether it can be proved to be this or not makes 
no difference. It does not purport to be fiction and it is but 
one of several similar incidents and has features that should 
be known in connection with better evidence for the super- 
normal. We may regard the experience as an hallucination 
due to hunger and fright, but that does not alter its interest, 
and perhaps no other explanation would be tolerable but for 
the frequency with which similar rescues occur. The main 
interest is in the fact that the direction given the man by his 
experience, hallucination if you like, was the opposite of what 
all reason would suggest. He had to re-traverse ground he 
had already gone over and seek rescue in the direction of the 
greater distance rather than the shorter. Psychic research- 
ers have learned by this time, or should have learned, if they 
have not, that to call an experience an hallucination does not 
wholly explain it away or shut out further inquiry. Veridical 
hallucinations come in for consideration with much the same 
meaning that the reality would have, save that they do not 
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represent it superficially, while being caused by something not 
in the organism of the subject in whom they occur. It has 
been the superficial view of hallucinations that has driven the 
scientific men away from them, or they have seized upon an 
easy way of escaping their obligations to investigate them 
thoroughly. <A veridical hallucination is as important as any 
reality that it is supposed by men usually to represent, and 
it is always possible that such experiences as are here nar- 
rated are such, even tho they do not often, if ever, present 
the evidence clearly for this view. If we had the means of 
experimenting rightly we could easily prove the veridical 
nature of such phenomena, but our indolent scientific man 
impeaches the evidence, often rightly enough, but makes no 
inquiry for the needed information. Individual instances like 
this first one would certainly not prove anything for the 
scientific man, but merely as a striking coincidence it de- 
serves recording with the hope that additional incidents of 
the kind might turn up with better credentials. 

Readers will find the second incident rather confirmatory 
of the possibility of the first one. Indeed they are much 
alike in the main feature, namely, that of a rescue in an ex- 
traordinary manner. Dr. Bushnell is no mean witness, and 
tho the story is second-hand he obtained it first-hand. It 
unquestionably stands nearer to evidence and just to the ex- 
tent that it becomes credible, the first one does. Indeed, the 
Society for Psychic Research has recorded so many facts 
like both of them with coincidences that are undoubtedly be- 
yond chance that we need not be particularly sceptical about 
these, at least as facts. Whatever doubts we should enter- 
tain would apply to some theory which might be based upon 
them and which might either be too large for so few facts 
or require verification for the features in the incidents that 
might point in the direction of the theory. But the inci- 
dents have no rational flavor of telepathy about them. They 
are much more like the interposition of foreign agencies than 
the sporadic efficience of mind reading to organize so com- 
plex an influence in a situation like this and fit its action in 
so timely a manner. That telepathy between living minds, 
one group of them being absolutely ignorant of the situation, 
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should in this unconscious way organize a rescue party and 
yet have no ability to do the same if the constant situations 
of life needed it, is a miracle far greater than the intervention 
of the discarnate. It is the rational connections of such 
phenomena that excite attention, while the coincidences of 
telepathy, if there be such a thing between the living alone, 
are sO capricious as to suggest the wholly inutile phenome- 
non. But I offer no spiritistic or other explanation of such 
incidents. There is insufficient evidence in them alone to 
urge such an interpretation, tho it deserves mention when 
other evidence has proved such a possibility. 

The experience of Louisa M. Alcott is another kind. It 
would easily pass as without meaning and it cannot be re- 
ferred to as evidence of what it suggests superficially, but it 
is one of many such phenomena that have obtained currency, 
and also coincides with various other phenomena with good 
credentials. It is possible, assuming that hallucination does 
not explain it, that it might have developed into a full fledged 
apparition, as seems to be the case in some instances. At 
any rate it is incipient, on any theory, and has a source that 
deserves notice. 

Mark Twain’s, the fourth incident, is of still another type. 
It is premonitory and seems not to have received notice by 
psychic researchers. It must stand on its own merits. The 
first suspicion that would be aroused in most minds is that 
it is one of Mark Twain’s jokes, and it must run the gauntlet 
on that initial doubt. But it is nothing more than an ex- 
perience which he offered to one of the magazines, was re- 
jected as a joke, but afterward published by him as a true 
story, and those who knew him knew that he was interested 
in psychic research. The present story is narrated as a fact, 
and Mr. Clemens (Mark Twain) was a much more serious 
minded man than his books have indicated. 

But the real difficulty with the story is found in some 
incidents to which his biographer calls attention. It seems 
that Mr. Clemens (Mark Twain) had narrated stories as 
real, all in good faith, which had been told by him earlier in 
life as pure imagination. He evidently could not distinguish, 
in his memory, between real and imaginary incidents. Hence 
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it is possible that we have here a case of paramnesia, or the 
apparent recollection of things that have not happened be- 
fore, or an illusion of memory in which time relations have 
been confused. I do not think that this occurs often in re- 
gard to remarkable incidents, but they must run that gauntlet 


and especially when any fault of memory has been definitely 
remarked in the reporter. 


a 


Remarkable Rescues. 


REMARKABLE RESCUES 
Case of Professor Everts. 


A Letter Concerning Professor Everts. ; 
New York, Oct. 28th, 1912. 


My dear Dr. Hyslop :— 


Your favor of the 26th was duly received. It is hard to fur- 
nish any particulars in regard to Mr. Everts, Prof. Everts as I 
knew him. 

I met him first in 1873, after my return from my recognisance 
from Lake Superior, when he got a copy of my report; that fixes 
the date. I met him afterwards in Washington in 1876, and it 
is my impression that he died shortly afterwards. 

He was on Geological Surveys for the U. S. Geological De- 
partment, indeed I think he was at the head of the department, 
but at the time of his death I think he held the chair of one of 
the Massachusetts universities. I never met his daughter but 
I believe she married one of the Massachusetts professors, I do 
not know whether she is still living. 

I think you could get full information at the Geological De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. [Information was secured from the 
War Department, as below quoted.] 

I thought that you would be pleased with that article and feel 
glad that you are. You may retain the book as long as you 
wish to. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. LE M. HOARE. 
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“MR. EVERTS’ THIRTY-SEVEN DAYS OF PERIL.” 


Under our title, in the Fifteenth Chapter of Wonders of 
the Yellowstone, edited by James Richardson, and published 
in New York by Scribner, Armstrong and Company, in 1873 
is given one of the most stirring tales of adventure the pages 
of history afford. A Jules Verne, writing such an account, 
would leave us as incredulous as amazed at the fertility of his 
invention, but Mr. Everts’ own account bears the stamp of 
reality. The perils are not overdrawn, the means of rescue 
are not over-emphasized into unbelievableness, and it is the 
thread of the impulses that led to rescue in the end that 
chiefly concerns us as students. Note Italicized quota- 
tions. ) 

Mr. Everts, it appears, was one of a party engaged in ex- 
ploring the Yellowstone Lake region in the pioneer days 
when little or nothing was known of it. He became separated 
from the party in the search for a passage through a dense 
windfall of pines, each member of the party attempting to find 
such a passage for all. It was toward the close of a toilsome 
day. Having failed in the attempt to drive a pack-horse with 
him, he had but his horse and blankets, gun, fishing-tackle, 
pistol, and matches and opera-glasses with him, when night 
overtook him. Confident of being able to rejoin the party in 
the morning, Mr. Everts picketed his horse and slept. In the 
morning, in searching the lost trail, he dismounted for a mom- 
ent to make a survey, his horse took fright and disappeared 
at full speed among the trees, carrying with him everything 
but the opera glasses, a couple of knives and the clothing on 
Mr. Everts’s body. Half a day was lost in searching for the 
horse, which he never saw again. He speaks of his evesight 
as defective, rendering any search the more difficult. 

Undaunted, tho realizing finally that his position was one 
of peril, he says, “J banished from my mind all fear of an un- 
favorable result.’ * He had posted notices on several trees 
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in his early wandering after the loss of his horse, to apprise 
his friends of his state, but no one came up with him nor did 
he come upon trace of his party. He faced the necessity of 
a night in the dark, of which he was naturally fearful. The 
night passed, with mental suffering and the keenest suffering 
from hunger that he experienced in the entire trail. In the 
morning, unrefreshed, he sought again the scene of his posted 
notices and suffered the keenest disappointment to find that 
no one had been there. “ For the first time, I realized that I 
was lost. ‘Then came a crushing sense of destitution. No 
food, no fire; no means to procure either; alone in an unex- 
plored wilderness, one hundred and fifty miles from the 
nearest human abode, surrounded by wild beasts, and fam- 
ishing with hunger. It was no time for despondency. A 
moment afterwards I felt how calamity can elevate the mind, 
in the formation of the resolution ‘ not to perish in that wilder- 
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ness . 


On the following day, a feeling of weakness took the 
place of hunger, and faintness and exhaustion would come 
over him, but he audibly suppressed it with the words, 
“ This won't do; I must find my company.” Despondency and 
resolution strove for the mastery of his thoughts. “TI rec- 
ollect at this time discussing the question, whether there 
was not implanted by Providence in every man a principle 
of self-preservation equal to any emergency which did not 
destroy his reason. I decided this question affirmatively a 
thousand times afterwards in my wanderings..... There 
is life in the thought. It will revive hope, allay hunger, 
renew energy, encourage perseverance, and, as I have proved 
in my own case, bring a man out of difficulty, when nothing 
else can avail.” 

In the afternoon of the fourth day, after covering con- 
siderable distance and seeing many beautiful scenes, which the 
intellect appreciated but the heart took no delight in, he dis- 
covered a small green plant which proved to have a tapering 
edible root. It was a thistle and supplied not only the first 
meal in four days, but the chief food for many days thereafter, 
giving sustenance but crippling the digestive system. 
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Threatened by a hungry mountain lion, barely escaping it 
by climbing a tree and lying absolutely still, battered by ex- 
posure to snow and rain without fire or shelter and with 
tattered clothing, taking refuge in a bed of earth or the 
warmth of the incrusted surface of ground near hot natural 
springs, he suffered the tortures of “the damned”. His 
heels and the sides of his feet were frozen. A week was 
passed in the proximity of the hot springs, where he im- 
provised a shelter from a furious three days’ storm. 

“Nothing gave me more concern than the want of fire. 
An escape without it was simply impossible.....A gleam of 
sunshine lit up the bosom of the lake, and with it the thought 
flashed upon my mind that I could, with a lens from my 
opera-glasses, get fire from heaven. Oh, happy, life-renew- 
ing thought! Instantly subjecting it to the test of experi- 
ment, when I saw the smoke curl from the bit of dry wood in 
my fingers, I felt, if the whole world were offered me for it, 
I would cast it all aside before parting with that little spark. 
I was now the happy possessor of food and fire..... All 
thoughts of failure were instantly abandoned. 1 had forgotten 
the cravings of hunger, and had the means of producing fire. 
I said to myself ‘J will not despair’.” On the 11th day he be- 
gan to realize that his party must, of necessity, have aban- 
doned all effort at his recovery. “ The thought”, he says, 
“ was full of bitterness and sorrow... Weakened by a long fast, 
and the unsatisfying nature of the only food I could procure, 
I know that from this time onward to the day of my rescue, 
my mind, though unimpaired in those perceptions needful to 
self-preservation, was in a condition to receive impressions akin to 
insanity. I was constantly traveling in dream-land, and in- 
dulging in strange reveries such as I had never before known. 
I seemed to possess a sort of duality of being, which, while 
constantly reminding me of the necessities of my condition, 
fed my imagination with vagaries of the most extravagant 
character. Nevertheless I was perfectly conscious of the 
tendency of these morbid influences, and often tried to shake 
them off, but they would ever return with increased force, 
and I finally reasoned myself into the belief that their indul- 
gence, as it afforded me pleasure, could work no harm while 
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it did not interfere with my plans for deliverance. Thus I 
lived in a world of ideal happiness, and in a world of positive 
suffering at the same time.” 

One wishes he had mentioned here some of the “ vagar- 
ies’ more explicitly, and had amplified a little the “ impres- 
sions akin to insanity”. Possibly he feels it necessary to 
make these preliminary remarks to prepare the reader for the 
record to follow of the experience he had a few days later. 

With a burn on his hip, from a breaking of the crust near 
one of the hot springs which tumbled him in as he lay rest- 
ing, and with the pouches he had contrived to make of his 
leather boot-tops filled with the thistles which composed his 
diet, he determined on a route across country between the 
southern shore of Yellowstone Lake and the Madison Moun- 
tains, then, having scaled these Mountains, he expected to 
reach settlements in the Madison Valley. This was one of 
three possible routes and seemed to him the best, as it was 
the shortest and presented only the barrier of the mountains. 
The way led through thickets and timber heaps and forests 
peopled by mountain-lions, wolves and night-birds. By the 
aid of his glass, Mr. Everts kept a lighted brand with him 
until late in the day when he settled to rest for the night. 
But his weakness and fatigue and the terrors of the night 
combined to deprive him of restful sleep. He says “ Once, 
in a fitful slumber, I fell forward into the fire, and inflicted 
a wretched burn on my hand. Oh! With what agony I 
longed for day!” ° 

A bright morning “ brought with it the conviction that I had 
been the victim of uncontrollable nervous excitement. I resolved 
henceforth to banish it altogether, and, in much better spirits than 
I anticipated, resumed my journey towards the [Yellow- 
stone] Lake.” He reached it before night and remarks: “I 
doubt if distress and suffering can ever entirely obliterate all 
sense of natural grandeur and magnificence. Lost in the 
wonder and admiration inspired by this vast world of beau- 
ties, I nearly forgot to improve the few moments of remain- 
ing sunshine to obtain fire.” The soft warm sand of the 
shore afforded him comfortable and refreshing rest for two 
nights, as he traversed the fringe of the lake. 


In gathering 
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wood for his fire the first of these two evenings, he lost one 
of his improvised slippers and spent an anxious period in 
hunting until he found it again. He came upon traces of 
his party’s camp on the Lake shore, but found no message 
for himself and no food, to his poignant regret. A dinner- 
fork and a half-pint yeast powder can he did find to add to 
his small collection of implements. He had lost the two 
knives’ and had replaced them by sharpening on stones the 
buckle-tongue of his leather belt. His party had hidden food 
for him nearer the point where they had lost him, but he 
had not thought to look for it. 

On the second night by the lakeshore, “I was aroused 
[from sleep] by the snapping and cracking of the burning 
foliage, to find my shelter and the adjacent forest in a broad 
sheet of flame. My left hand was badly burned, and my hair 
singed closer than a barber would have trimmed it, while 
making my escape from the semicircle of burning trees. 
Among the disasters of this fire, there was none I felt more 
seriously than the loss of my buckle-tongue knife, my pin 
fish-hook, and tape fish-line.” 

In the morning he started, after careful survey, for the 
lowest pass discernible in the Madison range. ‘Two days’ 
journeying,—and still “it presented to my eager vision an 
endless succession of inaccessible peaks and precipices, rising 
thousands of feet sheer and bare above the plain. No friendly 
gorge or gully or cafion invited such an effort as I could 
make to scale this rocky barrier. Oh for the faith that could 
remove mountains! How soon should this colossal fabric 
open at my approach! What a feeling of helpless despair 
came over me with the conviction that the journey of the 
last two days had been in vain! I seated myself on a rock 
upon the summit of a commanding hill, and cast my eves 
along the only route which now seemed tenable—down the 
Yellowstone. How many dreary miles of forest and moun- 
tain filled the terrible panorama! I thought that before ac- 
cepting this discouraging alternative I would spend a day in 
search for a pass. ‘Twenty miles at most would take me into 
the Madison Valley, and thirty more restore me to friends 
who had abundance. Supposing that I should find plenty 
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of thistles, I had left the lake with a small supply, and that 
was entirely spent. I looked in vain for them where I then 
was. 

“While I was thus considering whether to remain and 
search for a passage or return to the Yellowstone, J experi- 
enced one of those strange hallucinations which many of my 
friends have misnamed insanity, but which to me was Providence. 
An old clerical friend, for whose character and counsel I had 
always cherished peculiar regard, in some unaccountable man- 
ner seemed to be standing before me, charged with advice 
which would relieve my perplexity. I seemed to hear him 
say, as if in a voice and with the manner of authority: 

“* Go back immediately, as rapidly as your strength will 
permit. There is no food here, and the idea of scaling these 
rocks is madness.’ 


“* Doctor,’ I rejoined, ‘the distance is too great. I can- 
not live to travel it.’ 

“*«Say not so. Your life depends upon the effort. Re- 
turn at once. Start now, lest your resolution falter. Travel 
as fast and as far as possible—it is your only chance.’ 

“* Doctor, I am rejoiced to meet you in this hour of dis- 
tress, but doubt the wisdom of your counsel. I am within 
seventy miles of Virginia [City]. Just over these rocks, a 
few miles away, I shall find friends. My shoes are nearly 
worn out, my clothes are in tatters, and my strength is al- 
most overcome. As a last trial, it seems to me I can but 
attempt to scale this mountain or perish in the effort, if God 
so wills.’ 

“*Don’t think of it. Your power of endurance will 
carry you through. I will accompany you. Put your trust 
in Heaven. Help yourself and God will help you.’ ” 

“Overcome by these and other persuasions, and delighted 
with the idea of having a travelling companion, I plodded 
my way over the route I had come, intending at a certain 
point to change it so as to strike the river at the lake. Stop- 
ping after a.few miles of travel, I had no difficulty in pro- 
curing fire, and passed a comfortable night. When I re- 
sumed my journey the next day the sun was just rising. 
Whenever I was disposed, as was often the case, to ques- 
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tion the wisdom of the change of routes, my old friend ap- 
peared to be near with words of encouragement, but his 
reticence on other subjects both surprised and annoyed me. 
I was so impressed at times, during the entire journey, with 
the belief that my return was a fatal error, and if my deliver- 
ance had failed should have perished with that conviction.... 
When, cold and hungry, on the afternoon of the fourth day, 
I gathered the first food I had eaten in nearly five days, and 
lay down by my fire near the debouchure of the river, I had 
nearly abandoned all hope of escape. 

“At daybreak I was on the trail down the river. The 
thought I had adopted from the first, ‘I will not perish in this 
wilderness,’ often revived my sinking spirits, when, from faint- 
ness and exhaustion, I felt but little desire for life. Once, 
while struggling through a field of tangled trunks which 
seemed interminable, at one of the pauses I found myself 
seriously considering whether it was not preferable to die 
there than renew the effort to proceed. I felt that all at- 
tempt to escape was but a bitter prolongation of the agony 
of dissolution. A seeming whisper in the air, ‘ While there 
is life there is hope; take courage,’ broke the delusion, and 
I clambered on. I did not forget to improve the mid-day 
sun to procure fire. Sparks from the lighted brands had 
burned my hands and crisped the nails of my fingers, and the 
smoke from them had tanned my face to the complexion 
of an Indian. While passing through an opening in the 
forest I found the tip of a gull’s wing; it was fresh. I made 
a fire upon the spot, mashed the bones with a stone, and 
consigning them to my camp kettle, the yeast-powder box, 
made half a pint of delicious broth. The remainder of that 
day and the night ensuing were given to sleep. 

“T lost all sense of time. Days and nights came and 
went, and were numbered only by the growing conscious- 
ness that I was gradually starving. IJ felt no hunger, did not 
eat to appease appetite, but to renew strength. I experienced 
but little pain. ‘The gaping sores on my feet, the severe burn 
on my hip, the festering crevices at the joints of my fingers, 
all terrible in appearance, had ceased to give me the least concern. 
The roots which supplied my food had suspended the diges- 
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tive power of the stomach, and their fibres were packed in it 
in a matted, compact mass. 

‘Not so with my hours of slumber. They were visited 
by the most luxurious dreams. I would apparently visit the 
most gorgeously decorated restaurants of New York and 
Washington; sit down to immense tables spread with the 
most appetizing viands; partake of the richest oyster stews 
and plumpest pies; engage myself in the labor and prepara- 
tion of curious dishes, and with them fill range upon range 
of elegantly furnished tables until they fairly groaned be- 
neath the accumulated dainties prepared by my own hands. 
Frequently the entire night would seem to have been spent 
in getting up a sumptuous dinner. I would realize the fa- 
tigue of roasting, boiling, baking, and fabricating the choicest 
dishes known to the modern cuisine, and in my disturbed 
slumbers would enjoy with epicurean relish the food thus 
furnished even to repletion. Alas! there was more luxury 
than life in these somnolent vagaries.” However that may 
be, they seem to have afforded as much nutriment as came 
from any more tangible source at this time, when physical 
starvation and inaction of the digestive system were far from 
contributing to physical sustenance. Perhaps there was 
really more life than luxury in those “ somnolent vagaries.” 

“It was a cold, gloomy day when I arrived in the vicinity 


of the falls...... The sun had hid his face and denied me 
all hope of obtaining fire. The only alternative was to seek 
shelter in a thicket..... I cleared a spot large enough to 


recline upon, interlaced the surrounding brushwood, gath- 
ered the fallen foliage into a bed, and lay down with a prayer 
for sleep and forgetfulness. Alas! neither came. The cold- 
ness increased through the night. Constant friction with 
my hands and unceasing beating with my legs and feet saved 
me from freezing. It was the most terrible night of my 
journey, and when, with the early dawn, I pulled myself 
into a standing posture, it was to realize that my right arm 
was partially paralyzed, and my limbs so stiffened with cold 
as to be almost immovable. Fearing lest paralysis should 
suddenly seize upon the entire system, I literally dragged my- 
self through the forest to the river. Seated near the verge of 
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the great canon below the falls, I anxiously awaited the ap- 
pearance of the sun. That great luminary never looked so 
beautiful as when, a few moments afterwards, he emerged 
from the clouds and exposed his glowing beams to the con- 
centrating powers of my lens. I kindled a mighty flame, fed 
it with every dry stick and broken tree top I could find, and 
without motion, and almost without sense, remained beside 
it several hours. The great falls of the Yellowstone were 
roaring within three hundred yards, and the awful cafion 
yawned almost at my feet; but they had lost all charm for 
me. In fact, I regarded them as enemies which had lured 
me to destruction, and felt a sullen satisfaction in morbid in- 
difference. 

“My old adviser, whose presence I had felt more than 
seen the last few days, now forsook me altogether. But I 
was not alone By some process I was too weak to solve, 
my arms, legs, and stomach were transformed into so many 
travelling companions. Often for hours I would plod along 
conversing with these imaginary friends. Each had his pe- 
culiar wants which he expected me to supply. The stomach 
was importunate in his demand for a change of diet—com- 
plained incessantly of the roots I fed him, their present effect 
and more remote consequences. I would try to silence him 
with promises, beg of him to wait a few days, and when this 
failed of the quiet I desired, I would seek to intimidate him 
by declaring, as a sure result of negligence, our inability to 
reach home.alive. All to no purpose—he tormented me with 
fretful humors through the entire journey. The others 
would generally concur with him in these fancied alterca- 
tions. The legs implored me for rest, and the arms com- 
plained that I gave them too much to do. ‘Troublesome as 
they were, it was‘a pleasure to realize their presence. I 
worked for them, too, with right good will, doing many 
things for their seeming comfort which, had I felt myself alone, 
would have remained undone. They appeared to be per- 
fectly helpless of themselves; would do nothing for me or for 
each other. I often wondered, while they ate and slept 
so much, that they did not aid in gathering wood and kin- 
dling fires. As a counterpoise to their own inertia, whenever 
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they discovered languor in me on necessary occasions, they 
were not wanting in words of encouragement and cheer. I recall 
as I write, an instance where, by prompt and timely inter- 
position, the representative of the stomach saved me from a 
death of dreadful agony. One day I came to a small stream 
issuing from a spring of mild temperature on the hillside, 
swarming with minnows. I caught some with my hands 
and ate them raw. ‘To my taste they were delicious. But 
the stomach refused them, accused me of attempting to 
poison him, and would not be reconciled until I had emptied 
my pouch of the few fish I had put there for future use. 
Those that I ate made me very sick. Poisoned by the min- 
eral in the water, had I glutted my appetite with them as I 
intended, I should doubtless have died in the wilderness, in 
excruciating torment. 

“A gradual mental introversion grew upon me as physical 
weakness increased. ‘The grand and massive scenery which, 
on the upward journey, had aroused every enthusiastic im- 
pulse of my nature, was now tame and spiritless. My 
thoughts were turned in upon myself—upon the dreadful 
fate which apparently lay just before me—and the possible 
happiness of the existence beyond. All doubt of immortality 
fled in the light of present realities. So vivid were my concep- 
tions of the future that at times I longed for death, not less 
as the beginning of happiness than as a release from misery. 
Led on by these reflections, I would recall the varied inci- 
dents of my journey—my escape from the lion, from fire, my 
return from the Madison Range—and in all of them I saw 
how much I had been indebted to that mysterious protec- 
tion which comes only from the throne of the Eternal. And 
yet, starving, foot-sore, half blind, worn to a skeleton, was 
it surprising that I lacked the faith needful to buoy me above 
the dark waters of despair, which I now felt were closing 
around me? 

“Tn less serious moods, as I struggled along, my thoughts 
would revert to the single being on whom my holiest affec- 
tions centred—my daughter. What a tie was that to bind 
me to life!’ Oh! could I be restored to her for a single hour, 
long enough for parting counsel and blessing, it would be joy 
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unspeakable! Jong hours of painful travel were relieved of 
physical suffering by this absorbing agony of the mind, which, 
when from my present standpoint I contrast it with the per- 
sonal calamities of my exile, swells into mountains.” 

Mr. Everts records his fruitless endeavors to fish with 
the bent rim of his broken spectacles, and the aggravation of 
seeing birds in plenty, as well as many larger and smaller 
edible quadrupeds, none of which he could secure for food 
owing to lack of weapons. “ At all the camps of our com- 
pany I stopped and recalled many pleasant incidents as- 
sociated with them.” 

“After a good sleep in a bear’s nest in a hollow tree at 
‘Tower Falls’, I spent the first half of a day in capturing a 
grasshopper, and the remainder in a fruitless effort to catch 
a mess of trout. In the agony of disappointment, I resolved 
to fish no more. A spirit of rebellion seized me. I determined 
that thistles should thenceforth be my only sustenance. 
‘Why is it,’ I asked of myself, ‘that in the midst of abun- 
dance, every hour meeting with objects which would restore 
strength and vigor and energy, every moment contriving 
some device to procure the nourishment my wasting frame 
required, I should meet with these repeated and discourag- 
ing failures?’ Thoughts of the early teaching of a pious mother 
suppressed these feelings.......... There were thoughts and 
feelings and mental anguishes without number, that visited 
me during my period of trial, that can never be known to any 
but my God and myself. Bitter as was my experience, if 
was not unrelieved by some of the most precious moments I have 
ever known.” 

A short time later, he was overtaken in the night by a 
storm of wind and snow which all but extinguished his fire 
and destroyed his sense of direction, and he was obliged to 
stumble and scramble to the river cafion to take his direction 
from the river turrent. “ After a few hours ... I came to 
the precipitous side of the cafon ... and with much labor, 
both of hands and feet, descended it to the margin. I drank 
copiously of its pure waters, and sat beside it for a long time, 
waiting for the storm to abate, so that I could procure fire.”’ 
But the storm did not abate, and the explorer put in the 
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“hardest work of my journey ” scrambling back up the per- 
pendicular cafion,—often sliding backward many feet,—to 
the embers of his fire, where with difficulty he kindled a 
flame. ‘“ Here, on this bleak mountain side, as well as I now 
remember, I must have passed two nights beside the fire 
in the storm. Many times during each night I crawled to 
the little clump of trees to gather wood, and brush, and the 
broken limbs of fallen tree tops. All the sleep I obtained was 
snatched from the intervals which divided these labors. It 
was so harassed with frightful dreams as to afford little rest. 
I remember, before I left this camp, stripping up my sleeves 
to look at my shrunken arms. Flesh and blood had appar- 
ently left them. The skin clung to the bones like wet parch- 
ment. <A child’s hand could have clasped them from wrist 
to shoulder. ‘ Yet,’ thought I, ‘it is death to remain; J can- 
not perish in this wilderness.” 

“Taking counsel of this early formed resolution, I hob- 
bled on my course through the snow, which was rapidly dis- 
appearing before the rays of the warm sun. Well knowing 
that I should find no thistles in the open country, I had filled 
my pouches with them before leaving the forest. My supply 
was running low, and there were yet several days of heavy 
mountain travel between me and Botelers’ Ranch. With the 
most careful economy, it could last but two or three days 
longer. I saw the necessity of placing myself and imaginary 
companions upon allowance. The conflict which ensued 
with the stomach, when I announced this resolution, required 
great firmness to carry through. I tried wheedling and 
coaxing and promising; failing in these, I threatened to part 
company with a comrade so unreasonable, and he made no 
further complaint.” 

“Two or three days before I was found, while ascending 
a steep hill, I fell from exhaustion into the sage brush, with- 
out the power to rise. Unbuckling my belt, as was my cus- 
tom, I soon fell asleep. I have no idea of the time I slept, 
but upon awakening I fastened my belt, scrambled to my 
feet, and pursued my journey. As night drew on I selected 
a camping-place, gathered wood into a heap, and felt for my 
lens to procure fire. It was gone. If the earth had yawned 
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to swallow me I would not have been more terrified. The 
only chance for life was lost. ‘The last hope had fled. I 
seemed to feel the grim messenger who had been so long 
pursuing me knocking at the portals of my heart as I lay 
down by the side of the woodpile, and covered myself with 
limbs and sage brush, with the dreadful conviction that my 
struggle for life was over, and that I should rise no more. 
The floodgates of misery seemed now to be opened, and it 
rushed in a living tide upon my soul. With the rapidity of 
lightning, I ran over every event of my life. Thoughts 
doubled and trebled upon me, until I saw, as if in vision, the 
entire past of my existence. It was all before me, as if 
painted with a sunbeam, and all seemingly faded like the 
phantoms of a vivid dream. 

“As calmness returned, reason resumed her empire. 
Fortunately, the weather was comfortable. I summoned all 
the powers of my memory, thought over every foot of the 
day’s travel, and concluded that the glass must have become 
detached from my belt while sleeping. Five long miles over 
the hills must be retraced to regain it. There was no al- 
ternative, and before daylight I had staggered over half the 
distance. I found the lens on the spot where I had slept. 
No incident of my journey brought with it more of joy and 
relief. 

“ Returning to the camp of the previous night I lighted 
the pile I had prepared, and lay down for a night to rest. 
It was very cold, and towards morning commenced snow- 
ing. With difficulty I kept the fire alive. Sleep was im- 
possible. When daylight came, J was impressed with the idea 
that I must go on despite the storm. A flash—momentary but 
vivid—came over me, that I should be saved. Snatching a 
lighted brand, I started through the storm. In the afternoon 
the storm abated and the sun shone at intervals. Coming 
to a small clump of trees, I set to work to prepare a camp. 
I laid the brand down which I had preserved with so much 
care, to pick up a few dry sticks with which to feed it, until I 
could collect wood for a camp-fire,and in the few minutes thus 
employed it expired. I sought to revive it, but every spark 
was gone. Clouds obscured the sun, now near the horizon, 
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and the prospect of another night of exposure without fire 
became fearfully imminent. I sat down with my lens and 
the last remaining piece of touchwood I possessed to catch 
a gleam of sunshine, feeling that my life depended on it. In 
a few moments the cloud passed, and with trembling hands 
I presented the little disk to the face of the glowing luminary. 
Quivering with excitement lest a sudden cloud should inter- 
pose, a moment passed before I could hold the lens steadily 
enough to concentrate a burning focus. At length it came. 
The little thread of smoke curled gracefully upwards from 
the Heaven-lighted spark, which, a few moments afterwards, 
diffused with warmth and comfort my desolate lodgings. 

“T resumed my journey the next morning, with the belief 
that I should make no more fires with my lens. I must save 
a brand, or perish. The day was raw and gusty; an east 
wind, charged with storm, penetrated my nerves with ir- 
ritating keenness. After walking a few miles the storm came 
on, and a coldness unlike any other I had ever felt seized me. 
It entered all my bones. I attempted to build a fire, but 
could not make it burn. Seizing a brand, I stumbled blindly 
on, stopping within the shadow of every rock and clump to 
renew energy for a final conflict for life. A solemn convic- 
tion that death was near, that at each pause I made my 
limbs would refuse further service, and that I should sink 
helpless and dying in my path, overwhelmed me with terror. 
Amid all this tumult of the mind, I felt that I had done all 
that man could do. I knew that in two or three days more 
I could effect my deliverance, and I derived no little satisfac- 
tion from the thought that, as I was now in the broad trail, 
my remains would be found, and my friends relieved of doubt 
as to my fate. Once only the thought flashed across my mind that 
I should be saved, and I seemed to hear a whispered command to 
‘struggle on’. Groping along the side of a hill, I became 
suddenly sensible of a sharp reflection, as of burnished steel. 
Looking up, through half-closed eyes, two rough but kindly 
faces met my gaze. [Baronet and Prichette. ] 

“* Are you Mr. Everts?’ 

“Ves. All that is left of him.’ 
“* We have come for you.’ 
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Who sent you?’ 

Judge Lawrence and other friends.’ 

God bless him, and them, and you! Iam saved!’ and 
with these words, powerless of further effort, I fell forward 
into the arms of my preservers, in a state of unconsciousness. 
I was saved. On the very brink of the river which divides 
the known from the unknown, strong arms snatched me 
from the final plunge, and kind ministrations wooed me back 
to life.” 

Two days of rest and care at that spot restored Mr. Everts 
sufficiently to permit moving him twenty miles down the 
trail to the cabin of some prospecting miners, who provided 
a good bed, food, and four days of their own precious time 
to aid in his restoration. “ Owing to the protracted inaction 
of the system, and the long period which must transpire be- 
fore Prichette’s return with remedies, my friends had serious 
doubts of my recovery. 

“The night after my arrival at the cabin, while suffering 
the most excruciating agony, and thinking that I had only 
been saved to die among friends, a loud knock was heard 
at the cabin door. An old man in mountain costume en- 
tered—a hunter, whose life was spent among the mountains. 
He was on his way to find a brother. He listened to the 
story of my sufferings, and tears rapidly coursed each other 
down his rough, weather-beaten face. But when he was told 
of my present necessity, brightening in a moment, he ex- 
claimed: 

“*Why, Lord bless you, if that is all, I have the very 
remedy you need. In two hours’ time all shall be well with 
you.’ 

“ He left the cabin, returning in a moment with a sack 
filled with the fat of a bear which he had killed a few hours 
before. From this he rendered out a pint measure of oil. I 
drank the whole of it. It proved to be the needed remedy, 
and the next day, freed from pain, with appetite and diges- 
tion re-established, I felt that good food and plenty of it were 
only necessary for an early recovery. 

“In a day or two I took leave of my kind friends, with a 
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feeling of regret at parting, and of gratitude for their kind- 
ness as enduring as life. 

“ Meeting the carriage on my way, I proceeded to Bose- 
man, where I remained among old friends, who gave me 
every attention until my health was sufficiently restored to 
allow me to return to my home at Helena.” 

One is left with the strong impression that the merciful 
anesthesia to cold and hunger, the dreams of food, the good 
resolutions, the warning and encouraging voices and whis- 
perings, the hallucination of his old clerical friend, and the 
premonitions of rescue were a consistent whole exhibiting 
evidences of design and purpose, which was fulfilled. We 
append the conclusion of the director of the party, 2nd Lieu- 
tenant Doane, 2nd Cavalry, who gives an account of the loss 
of Mr. Everts and the careful and unavailing efforts to find 
him by the party, tho over two weeks were spent in the 
search, by deputized members of the group. 


Extract from 2nd Lieut. G. C. Doane’s Report. 


“Mr. Everts was found on the 10th of October by two men 
from the Yellowstone Agency. On the first day of his ab- 
sence... [A brief account of details already given for Mr. Everts’ 
own story.] Twice he went five days without food and three 
days without water, in that country which is a network of streams 
and springs. He was found on the verge of the great plateau 
above the mouth of Gardiner’s River. A heavy snow storm had 
extinguished his fire; his supply of thistle roots was exhausted ; 
he was partially deranged, and perishing with cold. A large lion 
was killed near him, on the trail, which he said had followed him 
at a short distance for several days previously. It was a miracu- 
lous escape, considering the utter helplessness of the man, lost in 
a forest wilderness, and with the storms of winter at hand.”— 
1870 Yellowstone Expedition, p. 37, Senate Executive Document 
No. 51, 41st Congress, 3d Session. 


Possibly Lieutenant Doane uses the term ‘ miraculous’ 
in a metaphorical sense only, but the writer inclines to take 
it at its value and concede the escape of Professor Everts to 
be a miracle, a wonder, but explainable. 
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CASE REPORTED BY HORACE BUSHNELL. 


The following incident is taken from Dr. Horace Bush- 
nell’s “ Natural and Supernatural’. He was a theologian of 
high standing in the Congregational Church of this country. 
His work marked an epoch in religious belief among ortho- 
dox people, forcing them into a step toward rationalism, and 
hence he was not a credulous believer in such things. 

“ T will instance, first of all, a case not so clearly religious, 
but explicable in no way by the mere causalities of nature. 
As I sat by the fire, one stormy November night, in a hotel 
parlor, in the Napa Valley of California, there came in a most 
venerable and benignant looking person, with his wife, taking 
their seats in the circle. The stranger, as I afterwards 
learned, was Captain Yonnt, a man who came over into 
California, as a trapper more than forty years ago. Here 
he has lived, apart from the great world and its questions, 
acquiring an immense landed estate, and becoming a kind of 
acknowledged patriarch in the country. His tall manly per- 
son and his gracious paternal look, as totally unsophisticated 
in the expression, as if he had never heard of a philosophic 
doubt or question in his life, marked him as the true patri- 
arch. The conversation turned, I know not how, on spirit- 
ism and the modern necromancy, and he discovered an in- 
clination to believe in the reported mysteries. His wife, a 
much younger and apparently Christian person, intimated 
that probably he was predisposed to this kind of faith, by a 
peculiar experience of his own, and evidently desired that he 
might be drawn out by some intelligent discussion of his 
queries. 

“At my request he gave the story. About six or seven 
years previous, in a mid-winter’s night, he had a dream, in 
which he saw what appeared to be a company of emigrants, 
arrested by the snows of the mountains, and perishing rap- 
idly by cold and hunger. He noted the very cast of the 
scenery, marked by a huge perpendicular front of white rock 
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cliff; he saw the men cutting off what appeared to be tree 
tops, rising out of deep gulphs of snow: he distinguished the 
very features of the persons and the look of their particular 
distress. He woke, profoundly impressed with the distinct- 
ness and apparent reality of his dream. At length he fell 
asleep and dreamed exactly the same dream again. In the 
morning he could not expel it from his mind. Falling in 
shortly with an old hunter comrade, he told him the story, 
and was only the more deeply impressed by his recognizing, 
without hesitation, the scenery of the dream. This comrade 
came over the Sierra, by the Carson Valley Pass, and de- 
clared that a spot in the pass answered exactly to his de- 
scription. By this the unsophisticated patriarch was decided. 
He immediately collected a company of men, mules and 
blankets, and all necessary provisions. The neighbors were 
laughing in the meantime at his credulity. ‘No matter,’ said 
he, ‘I am able to do this, and I will, for I verily believe that 
the fact is according to my dream.’ The men were sent into 
the mountains, one hundred and fifty miles distant, directly 
to the Carson Valley Pass. And there they found the com- 
pany in exactly the condition of the dream, and brought in 
the remnant alive. 

“ A gentleman present said, ‘ You need have no doubt of 
this; for we in California all know the facts, and the names 
of the families brought in, who now look upon our venerable 
friend as a kind of saviour.’ These names he gave and the 
place where they reside, and I found afterwards that the 
California people were ready everywhere to second his testi- 
mony! ”—Horace Bushnell. The Natural and Supernatural, 
p. 333. Edition of Richard D. Dickinson, London, 1880. 


> 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been furnished 
by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless 
withheld by his own request. 


EXCERPT FROM THE LIFE, LETTERS, AND JOURNALS 
OF LOUISA MAY ALCOTT. 


August—|1857]. A sad anxious month. Betty [sister] 
worse; Mother takes her to the seashore...... 

September—Mother in Boston with poor Betty who is failing 

October.—....Find dear Betty a shadow, but sweet and patient 
always. Fit up a nice room for her, and hope home and love and 
care may keep her........ 

November.—....Liz ‘e seems better, and we have some plays.. 

Twenty-five this nionth. I feel my quarter of a century rather 
heavy on my shoulders just now. I lead two lives. One seems 
gay with plays, etc., the other very sad,—in Betty’s room; for 
though she wishes us to act, and loves to see us get ready, the 
shadow is there, and Mother and I see it. Betty loves to have 
me with her; and I am with her at night, for Mother needs rest. 
Betty says she feels “ strong”’ when I am near. So glad to be of 
use. 

January, 1858.—Lizzie much worse; Dr. G. says there is no 
hope. A hard thing to hear; but if she is only to suffer, I pray 
she may go soon. She was glad to know she was to “ get well”, 
as she called it, and we tried to bear it bravely for her sake...... 
Anna took the house-keeping, so that Mother and I could devote 
ourselves to her. Sad, quiet days in her room, and strange nights 
keeping up the fire and watching the dear little shadow try to 
wile away the long, sleepless hours without troubling me. She 
sews, reads, sings softly, and lies looking at the fire——so sweet 
and patient and so worn, my heart is broken to see the change. 
I wrote some lines one night on “Our Angel in the House.” 
[Jo and Beth (of “ Littlke Women”) - L. M. A.] 

February—A mild month; Betty very comfortable, and we 
hope a little. 

Dear Betty is slipping away, and every hour is too precious 
to waste...... 

Lizzie makes little things, and drops them out of windows to 
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the school-children, smiling to see their surprise. In the night 
she tells me to be Mrs. Gamp, when I give her her lunch, and 
tries to be gay that I may keep up. Dear little saint! 1 shall be 
better all my life for these sad hours with you. 

March r4qth. My dear Beth died at three this morning, 
after two years of patient pain. Last week she put her work 
away, Saying the needle was “too heavy,” and having given us 
her few possessions, made ready for the parting in her own 
simple, quiet way. For two days she suffered much, begging 
for ether, though its effect was gone. Tuesday she lay in Father’s 
arms and called us around her, smiling contentedly as she said, 
“ All here!” I think she bid us good-by then, as she held our 
hands and kissed us tenderly. Saturday she slept, and at mid- 
night became unconscious, quietly breathing her life away till 
three; then, with one last look of the beautiful eyes, she was 
gone. 

A curious thing happened, and I will tell it here, for Dr. G. 
said it was a fact. A few moments after the last breath came, as 
Mother and I sat silently watching the shadow fall on the dear 
little face, I saw a light mist rise from the body, and float up 
and vanish in the air. Mother’s eyes followed mine, and when I 
said, “ What did you see?” she described the same light mist. 
Dr. G. said it was the life departing visibly. 


MARK TWAIN’S PREMONITORY DREAM. 


“The young steersman could not guess that the shadow of 
long sorrow was even then stretching across the path ahead. 

“Yet in due time he received a warning, a remarkable and 
impressive warning, though of a kind seldom heeded. One night, 
when the Pennsylvania lay in St. Louis, he slept at his sister’s 
house and had this vivid dream: 

“He saw Henry [his brother], a corpse, lying in a metallic 
burial case in the sitting-room, supported on two chairs. On 
his breast lay a bouquet of flowers, white, with a single crimson 
bloom in the center. 

“When he awoke, it was morning, but the dream was so vivid 
that he believed it real. Perhaps something of the old hypnotic 
condition was upon him, but he rose and dressed, thinking he 
would go in and look at his dead brother. Instead, he went out 
on the street in the early morning and had walked to the middle 
of the block before it suddenly flashed upon him that it was only 
a dream. He bounded back, rushed to the sitting-room, and felt 
a great trembling revulsion of joy when he found it really empty. 
He told Pamela [his sister] the dream, then put it out of his mind 
as quickly as he could. The Pennsylvania sailed from St. Louis 
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as usual, and made a safe trip to New Orleans. [Henry and 
Samuel both employees. | 


* 


“It is doubtful if he remembered his recent disturbing dream, 
though some foreboding would seem to have hung over him the 
night before the Pennsylvania sailed [on the return trip]...... On 
this particular night the elder [Samuel] spoke of disaster on the 
river. Finally he said: 

“*Tn case of accident, whatever you do, don’t lose your head 
—the passengers will do that. Rush for the hurricane deck and 
to the life-boat, and obey the mate’s orders. When the boat is 
launched, help the women and children into it. Don’t get in 
yourself. The river is only a mile wide. You can swim ashore 
easily enough.’ 

“It was good manly advice but it yielded a long harvest of 
sorrow. [Henry was burned on the return trip by the escaping 
steam from the steamer’s engines, four of which blew up, causing 
immense loss of life by drowning and scalding. Henry, clear of 
danger and able to swim ashore, returned to help others and was 
scalded by breathing steam and died after several days.] 


* 


“ He [Samuel] saw the body down to the dead room, then the 
long strain of grief, the days and nights without sleep, the ghastly 
realization of the end overcame him. . . . . It was many 
hours before he awoke; when he did . . he dressed and went 
to where Henry lay. The coffins provided for the dead were of 
unpainted wood, but the youth and striking face of Henry 
Clemens had aroused a special interest. The ladies of Memphis had 
made up a fund of sixty dollars and bought him a metallic case. 
Samuel, entering, saw his brother lying exactly as he had seen 
him in his dream, lacking only the bouquet of white flowers with 
its crimson center—a detail made complete while he stood there 
for at that moment an elderly lady came in with a large white 
bouquet, and in the center of it was a single red rose.”—Bigelow 
Paine, Mark Twain, a Biography, Volume 1, pages 134, 138, 143. 


This experience reported of Mark Twain is the one to 
which we referred above as a possible case of paramnesia. 
There is no evidence that it is such, but the fact that Mr. 
Clemens, according to his biographer, sometimes confused 
products of his imagination with real facts requires us to ac- 
cept this with precaution.—Editor. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


The Energy System of Matter. By James Weir. Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 1912. 


This book is intended to upset our present conception of phys- 
ical and astronomical phenomena—though it is hardly likely that 
it will succeed in doing it. Some twenty years ago, the author 
of the» book wrote one entitled “ Terrestrial Energy ”, and the 
present volume is an attempt to amplify and extend the argu- 
ments contained in the earlier work. The main thesis of the au- 
thor may be gained from the following extracts :— 

. The great principle of energy-conservation is true, not 
only i in the universal and generally accepted sense, but also in a 
particular sense, with respect to all really separate bodies, such 
as planetary masses in space. Each of these bodies, therefore, 
forms within itself a completely conservative energy system. 
This conclusion obviously involves the complete denial of the 
transmission of energy in any form across inter-planetary space, 
and the author, in this volume, seeks to verify the conclusion by 
direct experimental evidence of terrestrial phenomena. ... Every 
transformation of energy is carried out by the action of energised 
matter in the lines or field of an incepting matter-influence.” 

According to this author’s idea, therefore, transmission of light 
and heat from one body to another, across space, would be im- 
possible. Heat can only flow into a near-by cold body; if there 
is no cold body there, the heat will remain in the parent body. 
Thus we do not and cannot derive our light and heat from the sun. 
‘The author attempts to explain the phenomena in other ways. 

The book is a curious mixture. The writer certainly has a 
good knowledge of physics: and how he could write a volume of 
this character in view of his knowledge it is hard to see. ‘To the 
psychical researcher, it has only this indirect interest: that it 
resembles closely many automatically written books, and the al- 
leged “ revelations ” which purport to come from the “ other side ” 
so often. The author’s arguments are ingenuous—but wrong. 
‘They are pseudo-scientific. At the same time, there is much of 
genuine value and interest in the book, and all those who wish to 
see what may be said against current physical conceptions, which 
are perhaps assumed too readily by all of us, will find in this book 
much to interest and amuse them. 


HEREWARD CARRINGTON. 
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